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HE opening of the winter has been signalized by a large number 
T of deaths among persons of eminence. That of the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse has undoubtedly excited the greatest emotion, 
and the liveliest sympathy. The Princess Alice was the most gifted 
of all Queen Victoria’s children,—the one who had inherited from 
her father most of the excellencies of mind and heart which made 
him a power in England. She was, very naturally, his favorite child, 
and more than any other exemplified that law of heredity by 
which the intellectual capacity of the father is transmitted to the 
daughters rather than the sons. Her life at Darmstadt was rich 
in all the qualities which characterized that in which she, herself, 
had been brought up. The stiff shackles and restraints of courtly 
etiquette were not allowed to rob the palace of its character as a 
home, or to substitute artificial for natural relations among the 
members of her family. She was a good wife, a good mother, as 
she had been a good daughter. She was warmly, but not univer- 
sally, beloved by her husband’s people. She found Hesse the scene 
of a fierce struggle between the orthodox Protestants, who hold fast 
to the letter of their Confession, and those of a more progressive 
and less dogmatic belief. As she shared in the religious convic- 
tions of her parents, and did not feel obliged to exercise their reserve 
and caution in making these known, she threw herself strongly on 
the side of the Liberals, and was speedily recognized as the cham- 
pion of their cause. Some of the orthodox, we fear, came to look 
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upon the bright young princess as a modern version of “that 
woman Jezebel,” sent to bring affliction and persecution upon the 
faithful in Israel. 

Goethe has lost two of his greatest disciples in one month. 
George Henry Lewes, whose wife is a great author, will be best 
remembered in literature as the author of the best biography of 
the great Pagan. He turned his hand to many things in literature; 
he made a conspicuous failure in its lighter but more artistic 
branches, but did well in more serious work. His Physiology was 
a distinct success, and his recent elaborate philosophical treatise, 
Problems of Life and Mind, marks the opening of a new era for the 
empirical school, by its confession that something beyond the empir- 
ical (metemperics) is disclosed by a candid analysis of human know- 
ledge. While in no sense a man of the first order, he did many 
things well, and none badly. His marriage—by Scotch ceremony, 
after a Scotch divorce from his first wife—to the most eminent of 
living novelists, has been the occasion for many slanderous reports. 
But those who best know the whole story, pronounce these alto- 
gether unfounded. Whether and how far the marriage was a 
literary partnership, has been the subject of conjecture. We have 
heard it suggested that the chapter mottoes in George Eliot’s 
later works are, for the most part, his running commentary upon 
her work, and that she has thus enjoyed the advantage of submit- 
ting it, step by step, to the judgment of a first-class critic. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor’s sudden death is a sad close to the bright 
prospects with which he entered upon the Berlin mission, and a 
real loss to the literature of America. He rendered great services 
to our people, by the books of travel which busied his earlier 
years. He hit, somehow, the style of descriptive writing which 
would catch and hold American attention. He awakened an 
interest in other lands, and broadened the popular horizon. He 
was not a descriptive writer of the highest order: Mr. Hawthorne, 
Mr. Olmstead, Prof. Hoppin, Mrs. Hunt-Jackson, to say nothing of 
foreign authors, have gone beyond his best work. But he was 
able to reach hundreds of thousands, who would have been insen- 
sible to the excellency of better work, and, in some degree, to 
train them to recognize the best. His novels, although far less 
circulated, were better done, and will not be forgotten, especially 
as they describe sides of American life which no one else has 
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touched. His poetry was the work of a polished scholar, possessed 
of the technical arts of verse, but rarely moved by any genuine 
afflatus from the sacred Nine. His version of Faust is no doubt 
his best piece of work in this line, and competes with that of Mr. 
Brooks for the place of the best English translation of the great 
poem. Personally and socially, he was greatly beloved and uni- 
versally respected. Those who knew him in the privacy of his 
own circle, knew something better than a great writer,—a genuine, 
lovable man. 


Tue Afghan war still goes on, but at such a distance from the 
telegraphic base, that it is hard to make out what is going on. 
The Afghans seem to have done nothing as yet to justify their 
renown asa military race; they have not had many encounters 
with the English, but nowhere have they maintained themselves 
against their enemies. On the other hand, the Sepoy troops are 
not able to stand the severe weather, and are dying, like sheep, of 
the cold. The English papers lay much stress on the “flight” of 
the aged Ameer, leaving his son Yakoub Khan in command; but 
this probably means no more than would the Queen’s withdrawal 
to Balmoral in the face of a French or German invasion of England. 

The line of policy adopted by the Opposition in Parliament has 
called forth some very unjust censures of their conduct. The one 
situation in which no Opposition can indulge in unlimited criticism 
and antagonism, is the case of a foreign war. The Whigs suffered 
for twenty years for their opposition to Pitt’s war policy, while, on 
our side of the ocean, the Federalists were preparing the utter ruin 
of their own party bya similar policy. The issue made against 
the Government, while a secondary one, was as direct as was prac- 
ticable. It will not do for the Liberals to go before the country 
with any such burden on their shoulders as a popular suspicion 
that they are wanting in patriotism. And as a general election is 
impending, ang they have good hopes of securing a majority, they 
have done well to take no needless risks. 

The Opposition have not failed to secure a good deal by their 
activity. They have obliged the Government to repudiate any 
intentions of annexing Afghanistan, and to declare that they 
regard it as no more than a frontier war. And they have shown 
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how disingenuous was the attempt of the Government to throw 
the blame of the war upon its immediate predecessors in the con- 
trol of Indian policy. But they have not cleared away the ugly 
record of deceit and treachery in dealing with the Afghans, which 
the newly published papers bring to light,—a record hardly 
equalled by that of our treatment of Black Hawk and the Indians 
of northern Illinois. 


TuE English have been very slow to take up the work of popu- 
lar education as a matter incumbent on the whole community, but 
since they began the work, they have pressed it forward with 
characteristic energy; the last report of the London School Board 
shows that there are in that city 614,857 children of school age, 
and that school accommodation is now furnished for over seventy- 
five per cent. of this number, thirty per cent. in schools established 
by the Board, and forty-five in those established and controlled by 
voluntary effort. The average attendance in the Board schools 
has risen steadily from seventy per cent. in 1874, to over eighty- 
one per cent. in 1878. This has been secured partly by rewards 
for good attendance, but also by a thorough and steady visitation 
of the poor streets and districts by volunteer visitors, and by the 
enforcement of the laws to compel attendance. One result has 
been the great reduction of juvenile delinquency. One gaol 
reports that the number of these delinquents is but forty per cent. 
of what it was eight years ago, while another has but one child of 
school age under punishment. For especially uncared for cases, 
industrial school-homes have been established, where the children 
are taught trades, and, as a rule, these turn out very well. Also 
the Board has secured a training ship for boys and named it the 
Shaftesbury. 

The education given in the schools is confined to the elemen- 
tary branches, but includes singing, drawing, and, in the girls’ 
school, plain needlework. As yet they have not attained their own 
ideal as regards the best and most lively ways of teaching, and 
seem to think they could learn something from America. Disci- 
pline is well kept up, although corporal punishment is administered 
only by the principal, and must always be reported to the Board. 
The behavior of the children on the play-ground, and even in the 
streets, seems much improved. 
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The schools are supported partly by school fees, which are 
apportioned in relation to the ability of the parent to pay; partly 
by a school rate levied by the Board under Government authority. 

The Board is rapidly extending its operations. In seven years 
the supply of teaching and school room has been increased by 
seventy-seven per cent.; when the works now in progress are com- 
pleted, there will be provision for eighty-three out of every one 
hundred children, instead of for seventy-five, as at present. But 
even then, it will be seen that the work of teaching will be more 
largely in the hands of schools aided and inspected by the govern- 
ment, but privately endowed and managed, than in those of the 
non-sectarian schools of the Board. And this seems to be the 
case throughout England. 


THE advent of the new Governor-General of Canada has been 
the occasion of one of those laughable collisions between the 
manners and habits of the old and the new world, which remind 
us of the more Democratic character of life on this continent. 
The local grandees of the Dominion, with whom knighthood 
stands for nearly as much social position, wealth and culture, as 
squireship ina New England village, seem to have thought this 
would be an excellent opportunity to screw up the manners of the 
people to the English level. Lord Dufferin, with his easy, Irish 
ways, never gave them the opportunity; but the Argyles are a 
different stock from the Sheridans, and, besides, the rank of the 
princess seemed a good fulcrum for their new measures of eleva- 
tion. Local committees took it upon themselves to prescribe the 
etiquette to be observed in balls and in processions of carriages in 
the streets, to the indignant disgust of the Canadian community, 
and the great amusement of profane Yankees across the border. 
Only a distinct repudiation of all responsibility for these restric- 
tions saved the vice-regal pair from reaping a very large harvest 
of unpopularity during the very first weeks of their residence in 
the Dominion. 

The mistake of these busy-bodies is the more to be lamented, 
as it will help to foster some bad tendencies in American and 
Canadian society. To transplant the etiquette of the old world to 
the new, is a folly which needs no reproof, The folly we are the 
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most in danger of is the opposite—the divesting place and power 
of every external symbol of respect, and treating the occupants of 
high office as deserving no more regard and courtesy than is the 
due of every man. This slovenliness came into fashion with 
Jefferson, and has not yet been dissociated in the national mind 
from a democratic love of equal rights. Hence the raptures with 
which we used to hear of a President of the United States (now 
dead and gone) refusing a private room in a railway hotel, per- 
forming his ablutions at the public washing place, and drying 
himself on the public towel. The republics of the old world knew 
better. They knew that a free goverment can least of all dispense 
with those outward shows of reverence to the representatives of 
the people’s unity and greatness, which form strong bonds of 
social unity, while they give color and variety to social life. 


THE present session of Congress is the greatest possible con- 
trast to the last. In that, a “ fierce Democracie,” with a sense of 
great majorities in the future, and outrageous “frauds” in the past 
as political capital, met with a resolution to make their enemies 
squirm. They adjourned in the same high mood, after a long, 
picturesque, useless, but highly entertaining session. But they 
have come together again with the conviction that soft stepping 
should be the order of the day, until they get a Democrat into the 
White House, at any rate. Who knows what a vacation may 
bring forth? Cipher despatches, losses at the polls, misbehaviors 
in the South, a solid North—these elements disturb the Demo- 
cratic peace at present. There is a growing conviction among the 
party leaders that they were over hasty and over confident, and 
that they will do well to set their house in order. 

The indisposition to take up the cipher despatches as a subject 
of investigation is very natural. They can only make matters 
worse for themselves by going into that business. Mr. Tilden’s 
declaration that he knew nothing of these villainies is already 
before the public, and is believed by all who can believe it. It is 
the very utmost that a Committee of Investigation could produce 
on the same side. And, luckily for the Democrats, they are under 
no obligation to make the investigation. Not one of the offenders, 
principal or secondary, holds any office under the United States. 
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An investigation cannot be be forced until Mr. Tilden is chosen 
president. In that event, it will be. 

Meanwhile, the session promises to be short, uneventful and 
business-like. Even the process of reform by refusing to vote the 
money needed for the business of the government. seems to have 
been dropped, and the saving of time through the evident purpose 
of the majority to abstain from speeches about Fraud, will leave 
room for a good deal of business. This session will be as different 
from the last, as is a country school when the master has stepped 
out and up the road, from the same school after his return. There 
is a consciousness of cane, in its most unpleasant relations to human 
palms, which the honorable gentlemen cannot get out of their 
minds. 


When Mr. Blaine, in 1876, shook “ the bloody shirt” in the air, 
he made the greatest mistake of his political life. That shake cost 
him the Republican nomination. It alienated from him the large 
section of the party who were tired of helping carpet-baggers and 
ignorant negroes to plunder and outrage the South. It brought 
him into prominence as a crafty politician, who would rather ap- 


peal to the prejudices than the reason of his hearers, and who 
seemed devoid of all magnanimity towards a fallen foe. Mr. 
Blaine was thus spoken of in these pages at that time; and we 
look back upon that criticism with satisfaction. 

But when Senator Blaine rises in his place in 1878, to call at- 
tention to the outrages perpetrated on the colored voters at the 
South, the people of America rise with him. When he rehearses, 
in words chosen and guarded, the facts known to every one as to 
the wholesale robbery of political franchise by terrorization and 
fraud, every ear is listening. And when he shows that the effect 
of reconstruction, in connection with such doings, has been to 
make the white Southerner’s vote count for twice or three times 
as much as that of a northern citizen, he commands such attention 
as no man has had for a year past. TZempora mutantur. The 
South cannot lay it to heart too soon. The majority of the Amer- 
ican people has distinctly made up its mind that certain measures 
and acts are intolerable ; that no parchment wall will protect them 
from its hot indignation, any more than that wall could defend 
slavery. The South should have learnt before this that written 
compacts about government are made for times of peace and quiet 
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when things go tolerably well. But when things become intolera- 
ble, when justice, the great end of government, is defeated in the 
name of law, then all conventions are but the green withes that 
bind a Samson. 

If the South will settle with Mr. Blaine and his like in Congress, 
they will do well. It is not the Blaines who are their danger. It 
never was the politicians who represented the people’s hatred of 
the wrong of slavery. The cue of the politicians was to go no 
farther than they could be pushed. It is with what is behind Mr. 
Blaine, with the popular hatred of wrong, oppression and injustice 
which stood four years of war without flinching, that they have to 
deal. And we can assure them that the temper of the last elec- 
tion, which solidified the North, is not the temper of the North to- 
day. For it is since those elections, that the huge black, damning 
atrocity of the elections at the South has been brought into people’s 
notice. 


Resumption is not to be interfered with, after all. The point 
of real resumption, the equality of paper with gold, was reached 
some fortnight before the date fixed by law. This, we hold, 
covered everything that was wanted, and would have come with- 
out any law on the subject. It is a state of things much easier to 
maintain than a similar equality will be under the law’s operation. 
For the law provides the exact contrary of what the legislation of 
every other civilized country seeks. It lays bare the nation’s stock 
of coin to the onslaught of all the selfish speculators in the land, 
and vests in no one the power to check the outflow of gold in 
response to their demands. The Bank of England, as that of 
France, checks excessive outflows by controlling the rate of dis- 
count. Thus it stopped, not so long ago, a borrowing operation 
on the part of our Treasury, by making everybody pay excessive 
rates for loans. The consequence of these sudden advances is to 
force large sales, to foreigners, of goods and stocks, and thus turn 
the tide of gold toward the Bank again. But the Treasury will 
have no such power. It is to place the whole supply of coin at 
the mercy of speculators engaged in foreign loans, or in large 
importations of foreign goods; and this not for this year, or any 
limited series of years, but throughout all our future, For if the 
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Secretary and his friends be right, then resumption involves all 
this, and anything less is repudiation. : 

The action of the New York banks, refusing to treat silver as 
interchangeable with other forms of money, is still the subject of 
hot debate. We are not of those who favored the recoinage of 
silver at the old standard; we think that the nation could have 
done better than to attempt to float millions of a debased coinage, 
although, as everybody knows, there is nothing new in the experi- 
ment. It has been tried, and under careful management it has 
succeeded, notably in France. But when once the nation decided 
to make the experiment, the margin of option left to the National 
Banks in the matter was a very narrow one. Institutions incorpo- 
rated by the government, and invested with valuable franchises by 
the nation, have not the same choice as have private bankers in 
such a matter as this. They cannot, with any show of legality, 
make a discrimination between two forms of money which are 
equal in the eye of the law. Such a step is altogether inconsistent 
with their legal position and their national relations, and if we had 
a Secretary of the Treasury who cared an iota for the national 
dignity, or for anything but a financial theory, it would never have 
happened. 

The measures of retaliation which have been proposed in 
Congress, are, for the most part, impracticable. A much shorter 
and easier way of bringing the New York banks to their senses, 
would be to abolish a great abuse of our present system. The 
country banks are at present allowed to keep part of their reserve 
on deposit in New York, where it only avails to centralize the 
monetary power of the country, and to facilitate gambling opera- 
tions. Let Congress repeal the Acts and parts of Acts which 
allow of this, and require the banks to keep their reserves at home. 
The effect would be wholesome in every way, for it is just these 
reserves which make Wall Street so over-confident and insolent. 


Jeshurun has waxed fat and kicks; put him on a more thinning 
and cooling diet. 


* THE Secretary’s critics have been calling attention to the way 


* According to the Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, 
Secretary Sherman is reported to have said that—« the darge coin balances reported as 
being held on the funding account by National Banks are apparent and not real coin 
balances.”” In view of this, would it not be well for Congress to direct Secretary 


Sherman to report immediately whether any of his other balances be apparent and 
not real, 
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in which the sale of bonds was so manipulated as to secure to 
certain National Banks the use of great sums of government 
money, without any payment of interest on their part. It will be 
remembered that we called attention to this last summer, when it 
was shown, on the authority of the organs of the Treasury, that 
the whole condition of the money market was seriously altered by 
this procedure. Judge Kelly called attention to the matter at 
once, when Congress opened, and succeeded in getting an order for 
a report of the figures. A report was made, but nothing of it was 
allowed to transpire, except the statement that it was shown that 
no bank had more than it was entitled to. Not a fact or figure 
beyond.this reached any of the papers. 

More recently, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt has been taking the mat- 
ter up, and has succeeded in making Mr. Sherman admit the 
nature of his operations. It seems that banks which subscribed for 
the new bonds, were allowed to get them simply on the deposit of 
old ones as security. From the-day of their subscription, the 
banks drew interest on both. When, after the lapse of months, 
the time for settling came, they either allowed their deposited 
bonds to settle their subscriptions or they handed in the gold. 
And the Secretary, with skilful instance on the wrong shape in 
which the charge was formerly brought, urges that no favoritism 
was shown to any particular bank, and, ¢herefore, no wrong done 
to anybody. As to the question between one bank or another, the 
Secretary may havea clear case. N’tmporte. It is not as the 
protector of National Banks that Mr. Sherman holds his high 
office. It is as the guardian of the interests of the American 
government, and in that capacity he seems to us to have been 
guilty of something verging on breach of trust. He has so con- 
ducted his sale of the four-per-cents as virtually to place large 
sums of government money at the disposal of the banks, without 
exacting any consideration therefor. He has acted, indeed, within 
the letter of the law, but in the most wasteful and injudicious 
method which the law allows of. In Mr. Hewitt’s words,—« he 
has exercised his discretion to the advantage of the banks and not 
of the government.” 

As to the motive which has induced this line of action, we be- 
lieve it was nothing worse than the determination to make the sale 
of four per cents a success by any and every means the law would 
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sanction. For this reason their sale was arranged on the easiest 
of terms, and the money market kept “easy” with all the means 
at his disposal. The money paid by the real purchasers of the 
bonds was left in the hands of the agents, with no inducement to 
pay it in for three months, and with every inducement to so lend 
it as to favor the sale of still more bonds. In this way results, un- 
attainable without management and manipulation, have been 
reached, and these results have been held up to admiration as the 
evidence of the Secretary’s foresight and ability, just as though 
they had been effected without any such tampering with the mar- 
ket. 

One great stamp of incapacity is on all Secretary Sherman’s fi- 
nanciering. It is all make-shift. It takes no large outlooks upon 
the future. This refunding business is the height of its folly. Does 
any body seriously suppose that four per cent. bonds will ever be 
wanted by any body in this country, except in hard times when 
the ordinary outlets for investment are generally closed? Or is it 
expected that these bonds will be paid off before times are better ? 
If they are not, then our debt will be once more shipped off to the 
money markets of Europe, as soon as business is better, and we 
will once more pass under the yoke of the European money-lender 
We shall be sending our gold away to enrich other lands, and for 
the sake of two per cent. interest saved, we shall put on a burden 
heavier than would be ten per cent. interest owed and paid at 
home. 








MENTAL LIFE BELOW THE HUMAN. 
Il. 


T is impossible to account for all the acts of animals by this or- 
| ganic impulse of instinct. It has its limitations like every 
other force. There are daily recurring emergencies which it seems 
inadequate to meet, and so it has been created with possibilities of 
modification ; and there also have been given it as auxiliaries, first, 
the senses which sometimes are marvellously developed; and 
second, the rudiments of all intellectual faculties, not excepting, as 
I will endeavor to show, reason itself. 
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It may, at first, appear as against the theory that instinct is an 
organic impulse, the fact that its action can in any way be modi- 
fied ; but, experiment has proved that even those impulses clearly 
organic, those that give appearance and determine the habits 
of animals and plants can be more or less modified by the hand 
of man, or even by a change in the surroundings effected by natu- 
ral causes. Ivy planted against a wall or tree supports itself by 
radicles, yet®? when reared as a standard it has been observed to 
send forth none. The florist, the fruit-grower and the stock-raiser 
have amassed fortunes on these artificially produced modifications ; 
and Darwin, Huxley, Wallace and other experimenters and inves- 
tigators have confidently founded a theory of creation upon the 
modifications which they have discovered or effected in the modes 
of working of those unquestionably organic forces that build up 
plant and animal organisms. Though seriously questioning the 
soundness of their conclusions, we can but grant their statements 
of fact. If such modifications are possible among confessed organic 
forces, it should not surprise us that we meet them in instinct. 
Some birds* to avoid snakes, wholly change their mode of build- 
ing, hanging their nests to the end of branches and making the 
exit from beneath. 

Ants in Siam construct no nest on the ground, but in trees, 
that country being much subject to inundations. Dogs which the 
Spaniards left in the island of Juan Fernandez were found to have 
lost the habit of barking when Juan and D’Ulloa visited that fa- 
mous spot in their journeyings in South America. Dogs in Guinea 
only howl, and those taken there from Europe become like them 
after three or four generations. Hens, ushered into life in the 
chicken-hatching ovens of Paris, are said to lose the instinct of in- 
cubation. 

The instincts proving inadequate, may, besides being them- 
selves modified or lost, being either injurious or useless through 
changed circumstances, be supplemented by habits which in lapse 
of time bear to them a resemblance so close that they have been erro- 
neously placed in the same category. The mistake has happened 
in this way. Certain acts, at first done consciously and with defi- 
nite design, after a while become unconscious and automatic, 





23 Bridgewater Treat. Vol. xi, page 248, 
% Brougham’s Works, Vol. vi, page 263. 
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changing in some instances the bodily structure. They have even 
been transmitted to offspring. But it is utterly impossible for in- 
stincts proper to have any such origin, as I have already shown. 
Failing to note this vital distinction, Darwin has attempted to draw 
the conclusion, from some instances of habits, having thus been 
changed into pseudo-instincts and carried down from one generation 
to another, that such must be the nature and origin of all impulses 
that are instinctive. The skill acquired by dogs in hunting is known 
to be inherited by their pups, so that South American dogs will, 
the first time they are taken to the chase, hunt in line, while those 
from other lands will rush on singly and be destroyed. Here is 
knowledge and skill, first acquired through experience, appearing 
in subsequent generations as apparently instinctive perceptions 
and impulses. It will be found that many of the acts of animals 
which are supposed to be prompted by instinct are really and only 
confirmed habits. 

Instinct is also,as we have remarked, associated with the bodily 
senses developed often to marvellous acuteness, and associated so 
intimately with them that its work and theirs have frequently been 
confounded. It is by the odor of the carrion plant that the flesh- 
fly is so fatally misled to deposit its eggs in its tissues. The bee 
is attracted by the scent of the nectar-cups, and it keeps sweet and 
healthful the air in its hive by enclosing in propolis any offensive, 
foreign substance found within and too cumbersome to handle. A 
dog’s power of smell so immeasurably transcends our own we 
would not believe such subtlety of sense possible were it not 
demonstrated hourly in our presence. 

In the wide contrast between the conduct of bees and that 
of winged ants on leaving their homes, the important part 
played by the sense of sight may be noted. All bees, even 
queens entering upon their marriage-flight, carefully reconnoitre, 
while, without an instant’s hesitation ora single glance backward, 
ants fly away so far that to retrace their course becomes a practical 
impossibility. The ants have no thought of return and hence 
make no provision for it. They are simply in search of suitable 
sites for the new colonies nature has appointed them to establish. 

The powers of observation of carrier-pigeons and the tenacity 
of their memories, together with their undying local attachments, 
at least partially account for their wonderful achievements. Those 
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who have them in training first throw them a few yards from their 
dove-cots, and then a little farther, each time lengthening the dis- 
tance aud changing the direction until the features of the landscape 
become perfectly familiar and indelibly impressed. Still this is 
only a partial explanation, for they will readily find their way back 
not only after the lapse of years, but even across trackless seas, 
though their schooling made them acquainted only with the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of their old home. So, too, the flights of bees can 
thus be but partially explained. The flowers they are to enter and 
empty may be nodding ina meadow a mile away. Their eyes, it is 
true, are suited for long range and are, no doubt, brought into full 
requisition, but when after visiting flower after flower, taking in 
cargo of pollen or nectar, they rise in circles through the air they 
must have some other and surer guide than any known organ of 
the body, to enable them to dart, as they do, direct asa ray of light 
over hill-top and river-course and meadow-land to their home 
again, for it now is to all seeming beyond the range of both their 
sight and scent. When, however, a bee chances to miss its aim 
and reaches the wrong hive, it corrects its error only by circling 
again in the air, showing that acute observation and a tenacious 
memory are largely concerned in the act. 

No doubt it is, sometimes, by aid of the senses that sheep and 
dogs, when taken long distances from home, find their way back. 
They prowl over wider areas than we are apt to suppose, and only 
by learning their full history can we reach any safe conclusion. 
The sight of the eagle and the scent of the carrion bird have 
become proverbial. All the architecture of ant and bee inside hive 
and hill is wrought in carefully darkened chambers, through the 
delicate touch of antennz. Indeed, in all their systematic co-oper- 
ative work, in their accurate measurement of surfaces and angles, 
in their mastery of the complicated affairs of their thronging colo- 
nies, even in their interchange of thought, as we will find, they 
rely largely upon the aid of these restless, sensitive, hair-like pro- 
cesses with which they have been provided. 

But as the fact that all animals are endowed with one or more 
of the five senses, as guides and allies, is universally conceded, no 
further argument or even statement is required. The real questions 
at issue are these: are the senses the elements that go to make up 
the instinct, or is this a unique faculty, a distinct organic impulse, 
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and they but its servitors? and, if the latter be true, exactly where 
do the actions of each commence and terminate? All that is 
needed here is perhaps a word of caution against attributing to 
instinct what is really referable to the sometimes preternaturally 
developed organs of sense. 

In the life below ‘our own we find, not only instinct and the 
bodily senses, but the rudiments, at least, of all the mental faculties 
with which we,ourselves have been endowed. 

Late one fall in a hive of the elder Huber one of the centre 
combs, proving too weak for its load, broke, and in its fall lodged 
against one of its neighbors. But the bees, in whom we would 
least expect conscious intelligence, so thoroughly instinctive are 
nearly all their acts, promptly propped the suspended fragment 
with pillars of wax, which they constructed out of unfilled comb, 
and then fastened it securely above and at the sides. This done 
they tore away the under supports, and thus left the avenues of 
the hive again free. These insects must have noticed that the 
fragment was insecurely lodged, and fearing lest it might be jarred 
or weighed down by themselves before they could tie it, resorted 
to this precautionary measure. Here must have been deliberative 
thought, an exercise of some sort of reflective faculty. How else 
can the incident be explained? 

This same acute observer tells us that he has known bees both 
to discover a mistake and to remedy it. He once placed blocks 
of wood in a glass hive, in such positions that, if the combs were 
carried down perpendicularly as commenced, the passages would 
be left too narrow. The bees not only became aware of this, 
but actually curved their combs and in consequence changed 
the form of the cells. Here the God-given, ideal model itself, 
which we suppose the insect to work out under the spur of blind 
impulse, the insects themselves change by some conscious act of 
superior intelligence. Huber glazed roof and floor, and the bees 
began to build horizontally, and when he again interposed glass, 
they curved the combs to reach the wooden supports at precisely 
the right distance from the obstructions; thus not only varying 
their usual rules of architecture, but varying them by concerted 
action, different workers being busy on different parts requiring 
different changes in order that the whole might be developed 
symmetrically. 
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The younger Huber®’ states that he one day saw an ash-colored 
ant building one side of an arched building. It was too low to 
meet the opposite partition. Another worker, chancing near, 
discovered the mistake, tore down the arch, raised the wall the 
requisite height, and then built a new arch with the fragments of 
the old. This author, in the same connection, remarks that the 
ash-colored ants do not build methodically, but take advantage of 
whatever they may happen to find on the selected site; varying 
the size, distribution, number and shape of the rooms according to 
circumstances. Whichever one first conceives a feasible plan gives 
a rough sketch, and its companions help it to complete it. Their 
abodes are water-tight, several stories high, and have many apart- 
ments and connecting galleries. 

Huber also informs us that a female ant, if she is needed at 
home, is seized by the workers before she can follow out her 
instinctive impulse to fly away and found a new colony, is stripped 
of her wings, made prisoner and placed under close surveillance 
until her desire to wander ceases. The ants, in this instance, un- 
questionably shape their actions to meet a new and unforeseen 
emergency. They deliberately and by concerted action plan to 
thwart the female in her endeavors to follow her instinctive promp- 
tings. They not only break off her wings and place her under 
close guard, but they seem to go so far as to seek to divert her 
attention by a thoughtful hospitality, and by a formal presentation 
to her of her spacious palace-home. 

Captain King?’, in Cook’s last voyage, gives a singular instance 
of sagacity in the use by bears of means, and almost of weapons. 
The wild deer are far too swift for these lumbering sportsmen. The 
deer herd in low grounds. Bears track them by scent. When 
near, they climb some adjoining eminence and from thence roll 
down pieces of rock; nor do they quit their ambush and pursue 
until they find that some have been maimed. 

Rev. M. Smith, in his Elements of Mental Science, narrates that 
a fox was once seen to run down into the water with a lock of wool 
in his mouth, and then to sink, inch by inch, until only the wool 
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could be seen, and this, on being picked up afterward, was found 
full of fleas. To have conceived and so successfully to have exe- 
cuted this device for ridding the body of these pests, demanded a 
train of connected reflections on the part of a self-conscious mind. 
The fox, in some way, must have made the discovery that fleas 
cannot live under water, and then: he must have reflected that as 
he slowly sank they would take their departure, provided he fur- 
nished them some way of escape. He must have gone in search 
of the wool or other substance, and afterwards stepped down into the 
stream, revolving this plan which with such marked deliberation 
and conscious forethought he had so happily originated. 

By this same author we find given another instance of fox- 
sagacity. The wily thief was observed in a field playing around a 
group of pigs as though the larger swine were objects of terror. 
The fox suddenly caught up a piece of wood, about the size of a 
pig, and running toward the fence jumped through an opening. 
Then he dropped the wood and returned, seized a pig and bounded 
through the self-same place. Did he compare the size of the block 
with that of a pig, and then make a trial trip so that he might not 
fail of escape; or did he design to throw the mother off her guard? 
In either case he deliberately, consciously planned, exhibiting 
powers of comparison and judgment. 

Lord Brougham, in his Dialogues, calls attention to the habits 
of an American bird, called the “ Nine-Killer,” which catches 
grasshoppers and strings them upon the twigs of trees as bait for 
small birds with which it proposes to supply its larder. This bird 
may, however, be as unconscious and instinctive in laying its snare 
as the spider. The same may be true in the case of ants domes- 
ticating and milking the aphides, or of the Man-of-war birds in 
their life-long robbery of the spoils of more skilled fishermen. But 
there are enough well authenticated instances to force upon us the 
conviction that animals can originate and carry out plans to meet 
unforeseen emergencies, that are so complicated and so sagacious 
that we must accord to them self-consciousness, powers of observa- 
tion, memory, imagination and judgment. The Duke of Argyll, 
in his Primeval Man, claims that man stands radically apart from 
the lower creations in the fact that he alone is a tool-maker. Had 
hands been given to the animals, and were they less marvellously 
endowed with implements of industry or with weapons of war, 
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necessity might, for aught we know, have become with them, as 
with us, the mother of inventions. 

President Bascom, in his Comparative Psychology, argues 
against the belief of the lower animals possessing reason; their 
highest faculty being a memoriter or associative judgment. This 
is, as he defines it, but a quasi-judgment, the union of two im- 
pressions in consciousness, referrible to the simple fact that they 
have been so united in experience, memory being the basis. 
Doubtless there have been cited, as proofs of reason, many instan- 
ces which really indicate no higher faculty than that here desig- 
nated. An incident cited by Dr. Wilson, a former Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, of the conduct of an elephant under most trying circum- 
stances is, perhaps, a case in point. The elephant had become 
almost blind. A surgeon had cauterized his eye, causing him to 
utter a loud cry of pain. He got well. Some time afterward it 
was thought best to touch the other eye with the nitrate of silver. 
For a while his keeper thought it would be unsafe to bring the 
surgeon into his presence, knowing the elephant’s memory and 
fearing his revenge. But, to his utter surprise, the elephant lay 
down of his own accord, evidently to submit to another operation. 

But the conduct of animals under entirely novel circumstances, 
of which I have given a few examples, the philosophy of President 
Bascom necessarily fails to explain. And, further, there is to my 
mind abundant incontrovertible evidence that there exists among 
the lower animals a rational language, and to this I now invite 
special attention. 

Max Muller, in his Lectures on Darwin's Philosophy of Language, 
maintains that though there is in every human language a layer 
of interjectional, imitative, purely emotional words, the great bulk 
of men’s speech, not excepting that of the lowest barbarians, can 
be traced to roots which are signs of general concepts; that the ori- 
gin of these abstract terms marks the beginning of rational inter- 
course, and that the language of the lower animals is exclusively 
emotional and imitative,—absolutely no trace of a power of abstrac- 
tion being found in the language of even the most advanced of Ca- 
tarrhine apes. Interjections and imitative words are,as he maintains, 
the very opposite of roots; one being vague and varying in sound 
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and special in meaning, the other definite in sound but general in 
meaning ; and that hence the first could not have developed into 
the second through the lapse of however protracted a period. 
Analysis of all given languages leads us back to roots; experience 
gives us interjections and imitative words as the only conceivable 
beginning of human.language. If the two can be united the 
problem of its origin is solved. Go back to the beginning of con- 
ceptual knowledge. The simplest general concept is dual. We 
have, for example, a word for father and one for mother ; to express 
the concept parents we would combine the two. This is actually 
done. In Sanskrit fifar is father and matar is mother; mata- 
pitaren, parents. But this sort of combination is cumbersome. 
The faculty of abstraction has helped us out. As long as sheep, 
for instance, are alluded to as sheep, or cows as cows, baa and moo 
will answer, or if they are alluded to as combined, then baa-moo ; 
but when more animals are included, or when all, an abstraction, a 
compromise of sound is needed. This phonetic process, this fric- 
tion or dis-specialization of imitative sounds, Muller claims, runs 
exactly parallel with the process of generalization of our impres- 
sions, and through this process alone are we able to understand how 
after a long struggle the uncertain phonetic imitations of special 
impressions become the definite phonetic representations of general 
concepts. This eminent linguist maintains that in the formation 
of these roots there was called into play a generalizing power 
peculiar to man, that right here the languages of the lower animals 
and of man diverge. 

It is no doubt true that there has never yet been discovered 
outside the human race any articulate speech; the employment of 
any series of conventional sounds distinguishable by us, for the 
communication of rational ideas; but does this fact offer sufficient 
foundation for the belief that rational thought does not exist, or 
that the lower animals are left wholly unprovided with adequate 
means for its expression. It does seem strange that, having organs 
of articulation and living with man for so many thousands of years, 
they have not in a single instance made the least advance towards 
communicating with him. But words are not the only avenue of 
rational thought. The congenital mute possesses general concepts, 
and expresses them through other channels. Infants understand 
articulate speech long before they attempt to use it; and how 
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often do we meet with accounts of intelligent dogs-and horses 
which have given clear evidence of understanding the wholly 
unimpassioned language of their masters. The fact that the lower 
animals make no attempt to use their organs of articulation for the 
conveyance of thought is, therefore, by no means fatal to a belief 
in their possessing reason. Lord Brougham expresses the opinion 
that when the bird, dog or horse is taught by tone of voice or 
gesture to do certain things, it abstracts, connecting the sign with 
the thing signified. The fear of disobeying or the incentive to 
obedience is the motive. This does not give him the means of 
connecting the act with the sign,—the sign is as purely arbitrary 
in this case as in human language. There have come to light 
some most marvellous facts, that strongly suggest not only that 
they have rational ideas, but that they have ways, yet unknown to 
science, of communicating them to each other. 

The sacred beetle” after having deposited its egg, as is its wont, 
in a ball of refuse, rolls it about in search of some fit place to bury 
it. In its strange journey it now and then meets an obstacle it is 
unable to master. Having exhausted its own ingenuity and 
strength, by no means inconsiderable, it leaves the ball, seemingly 
in discouragement, as having abandoned the enterprise. But 
instead of that, after a little, back it comes with one or more help- 
ing comrades. The right spot being finally reached, through their 
assistance, the beetle digs a hole, rolls in the ball and covers it. 
Must not this insect, after discovering its inability, single-handed, 
to effect its purpose, not only have. deliberately thought out this 
plan of relief, but afterwards have rationally talked it over with its 
fellows? Must they not have intelligently listened to the recital 
and to a certain extent, at least, have reflected as to the nature of 
their reply? The act of depositing the egg must have been 
instinctive, for the beetle could not have known that heat was 
necessary to hatch it, and that the ball’s decomposition would 
produce that heat. But the insect’s blind impulse is afterward 
supplemented by conscious reasoning to meet an unforseen emer- 
gency, and rational thought is, as we have every reason to believe, 
interchanged through some channel yet undiscovered. 

There is a singular story told by Dupont de Nemours in Autun’s 
Animaux Celebres® of an occurrence which he says he himself 
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witnessed. A swallow had slipped his foot into the noose of a cord 
attached to a spout in the college des guatre Nations, at Paris, and 
by endeavoring to escape had but tightened the knot. Its strength 
exhausted, it uttered piteous cries which called about it a vast 
flock of other swallows from the large basin between the Tuileries 
and Pont Neuf. After crowding around and for a while apparently 
consulting how best to proceed, one of the number darted out and 
struck the string with its beak ; another followed, and then another in 
quick succession, each aiming at the same spot, the entire company 
thus, for a space of thirty minutes, forming themselves into the 
rim of a whirling wheel, until, by their joint efforts, they finally 
cut the cord. Though now there was nothing further that they 
could do, they seemed very loth to disperse, hovering about till 
nightfall. A marked change, however, seemed to come over the 
spirit of the assembly. Instead of that anxious, agitated tumult 
of voices at the first, Nemours thought he recognized a contented, 
happy chatter, suggesting an interchange of congratulations over 
their truly remarkable exploit. 

Herds of wild horses, flocks of pigeons and geese, communities 
of beavers, swarms of bees, colonies of ants, all appoint sentinels 
and have concerted signals. Wild horses have been observed even 
to take their turn on guard; an act hardly possible unless by some 
rational intercourse they have mutually agreed to such stated 
relief. Bees and ants are especially noted for their division of 
labor. Among the first, besides the patrol of watchmen, there are 
foragers, wax workers, nurses, scavengers and fanners. The fan- 
ners, about twenty in a company, form a line along some thorough- 
fare in the hive, fasten themselves by their feet to the floor, and for 
a half hour vibrate their wings with great vigor and constancy. 
When they become fatigued others take their places. By this 
most unique method, ventilation, so essential to the life of the 
swarm, is maintained. 

Reaumur informs us that when a forager, whose duty it is to 
scour the fields, meets any hungry comrade who has not had time 
to leave home, it stretches out its trunk so that the opening to its 
honey-stomach extends a little beyond its mandibles, and the 
proffered food is promptly accepted. If the forager has not thus 
been met, it often makes a tour of the hive, offering a lunch 
to bees it finds busily polishing and bordering the cells, and 
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thereby enabling them to continue their work without interruption. 
This same courtesy has been observed among ants. We learn 
from Huber*! that if a new queen is introduced into a hive, after 
an interregnum of twenty-four hours, there is a general buzzing 
announcing the arrival. There is assigned to her a train of picked 
attendants, who draw up in line on her passing by, caress her with 
the tips of their antennz, and offer her honey. When a swarm is 
ready to move, delegates are selected and sent out to find a suit- 
able site for the new colony. Sometimes two swarms coalesce, and 
then fly in an almost direct line to their new home, showing that 
their report has been intelligently rendered and adopted. 

A saucer® of syrup was once placed in a recess, and a bee con- 
veyed to it. It remained there five or six minutes, and then flew 
back home. In about a quarter of an hour, thirty other bees 
issued from the same hive and regaled themselves from the saucer. 
Their visits continued as long as the syrup lasted, but the inmates 
of no other hive in the apiary made their appearance. 

The younger Huber* one day took an ant’s nest to populate 
one of the glass bells he had contrived for making observations. 
One part of the colony he set at liberty, and they established 
themselves at the foot of a neighboring chestnut tree. The rest 
were kept four months in close confinement; but, on being removed 
into the garden, a few escaped. They, meeting their old comrades, 
made every demonstration of recognition, gesticulating and caress- 
ing with their antennae, and taking each other by the mandibles. 
Then they all entered the nest at the foot of the tree. Very soon, 
however, they reappeared, accompanied by many others, to look 
for those still under the bell. In a few hours the bell was aban- 
doned. 

This same painstaking observer remarks* that he often amused 
himself by dispersing in his chamber fragments of ants’ nests. 
The inmates, instead of following in each other’s tracks, as cater- 
pillars, in search of shelter, would diverge on every side. They 
frequently would encounter each other, for a long time wandering 
about at random. At last one of the number would find a chink 
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in the floor, leading to some cavity hid away in the dark, and then 
returning to its companions would, by touch of antennez, appear 
to tell them the good news. It would even accompany some to 
the hole, and these in their turn would act as guides. Every time 
they met, they would stop and strike each other with their an- 
tennz, apparently imparting information as to the route. 

Ants of the same species, having the same form and color, 
will often be at war. They will be inhabitants of different cities. 
How do they distinguish between friend and foe? When, through 
any inadvertence, they chance to make a mistake, they no sooner 
discover it than they relax their hold and affectionately caress. 
The affairs of the two republics, whose citizens are thus met in 
battle, go forward without either confusion or delay, the same as 
in times of peace, except that now and then reinforcements will 
march out of the villages, or prisoners be borne in. In a battle 
once waged between Sanguine and Fallow ants, the two parties 
placed themselves in ambuscade, and soon after commenced the © 
attack. When the Sanguines perceived the enemy pouring out 
upon them in overwhelming numbers, couriers were instantly dis- 
patched to bring up the reserves; and it was not long before from 
the village of the Sanguines there issued a considerable army, 
which flanked the Fallows and drove them from the field. 

Dupont de Nemours, in his Memoirs, relates that to guard his 
sugar basin against the ants he placed it in a dish of water. But 
they soon climbed to the ceiling directly above, and dropped. As 
the ceiling was high, and there was in the room a strong draught of 
air, some fell into the water. Their companions running around on 
the rim of the vessel, not having yet ventured to make the daring 
leap, tried every way to rescue the unfortunate adventurers. Cling- 
ing to the shore, they stretched out their bodies to the utmost over 
the water, but to little purpose. At last, growing extremely 
uneasy at the sight of their friends drowning helplessly, just 
beyond their reach, a bright thought seemed to strike them. A 
few were seen to hasten to the ant-hill, and then to reappear, 
bringing with them a squad of eight powerful, large-framed war- 
riors. These, without the least hesitation, plunged into the lake, 
swam vigorously to the drowning ants, seized them with their 
pincers, and brought eleven of them straight to land. They then 
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rolled them in the dust, brushed and rubbed them, and stretched 
themselves upon them to impart some of their own warmth, and 
then again rolled and rubbed them. Four fully revived; another 
being but partially brought to life, was carried mest carefully to 
the home-hill. The remaining six, though dead, were not aban- 
doned, but affectionately borne back for burial. This seems like a 
tale of fairyland, yet Dupont de Nemours testifies that he himself 
was an eyewitness of the scene, and his account is in consonance 
with what is narrated by other observers of the exploits of these 
truly wonderful creatures. 

There is no necessity for further multiplying instances under 
this head. If what I have recounted is true, and I have taken the 
precaution to select my incidents from only well accredited authors, 
it seems to me quite impossible to deny that at least some of the 
animals below us have in some way, to at least a limited extent, 
interchanged rational thought. The channel of communication is 
still, and perhaps ever will be, a mystery, and as we can only note 
results which to us presuppose the existence of such interchange, 
we are liable, it is true, to have our interpretations of scenes, which 
partake largely, almost entirely, of pantomime, colored by our own 
experiences. Yet while this reflection should place us on our 
guard and lead us to inquire diligently whether some other inter- 
pretation is not possible, yet when it alone is found adequate to 
answer the conditions of the problem we ought no longer to hesi- 
tate in adopting it as the true solution. But at best we are not 
warranted in ascribing to even the most advanced of the lower 
animals anything more than the first faint glimmerings of reason, 
—just enough of this higher faculty being granted them to meet 
the demands of exceedingly rare emergencies when even instinct, 
which generally is so trustworthy and masterful, reaches the limi- 
tations of its power. 

The next question that confronts us in this inquiry is, do the 
lower animals possess any moral discernment, do they ever act 
on principle, do they know what it is to have an approving con- 
science or to feel the pangs of remorse. This subject is too broad 
to receive the attention it deserves, and original investigators, 
upon whose care and candor we can rely, have gathered for us too 
few facts to warrant any settled conclusion. However, I am at pres- 
ent strongly inclined to answer in the negative. At all events the 
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vast majority of the acts of animals, which at first seem to be 
prompted by either some worthy or unworthy motive, evincing 
moral character, are on further examination discovered to be solely 
the results of ‘unconscious, instinctive impulse, to which not the 
least responsibility attaches. It is only in some of those rare, ex- 
ceptional emergencies to which allusion has been made, that the 
lower animals act consciously and with deliberation. When a 
lioness endures every manner of privation in care for her cubs, or 
even exposes herself to most imminent peril in their defence there 
is in fact no moral heroism in her devotion, for her conduct is 
purely instinctive. She is driven to it by a blind impulse which it 
is absolutely impossible for her to resist. Among all the animals, 
after a certain set season this maternal love is succeeded by indif- 
ference, and in many instances by absolute estrangement and 
marked antipathy ; and this alienation succeeds the love with such 
regularity it has come to be regarded as controlled by un- 
changeable law. With us, but never with them, this instinctive 
love is followed by a rational one. 

When the spider spins its web, or pounces upon the fly strug- 
gling in the meshes; when any beast of prey tears the flesh and 
sucks the life-blood of its victim, it at the first appears to us as 
heartlessly cruel, as the very epitome of selfishness, as ruthlessly 
trampling down most sacred rights; but, on second thought, we 
exculpate it from all blame, for He who gave the weapons of attack 
gave also the carnivorous instincts. As well blame a bursting vol- 
cano that burns and buries a peopled city. Bees show no hard- 
heartedness when they dispatch the drones with their poisoned 
daggers. They are not justly open to the charge of traitorous 
conspiracy when they without ceremony strike down a useless 
queen to whom they have till now, their lives through, apparently 
paid the highest honors. It would be a different matter if British 
subjects, or even if British officials, should thus summarily dispatch 
their sovereign because she had outlived her usefulness. It would 
be equally idle for us to charge a young queen-bee with jealousy 
whose first act is to stab in their cradles all those helpless royal 
infants which may some day battle with her tor sovereignty. 

Dragon flies are perhaps the most blood-thirsty creatures 
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known in nature. Their vision is acute and they fly with amazing 
rapidity in every direction without being subject to the delay of 
turning ; their mouth is strengthened to the utmost; their stout 
jaws end in sharp points; their mandibles are provided with 
keen teeth and their lower lips are very large with palps short and 
thick. Thus armed, they chase and pull down every fly, moth or 
butterfly within their reach. They rend and destroy these delicate 
creatures often from wanton cruelty we would be apt to think, 
as they make no use of them, just for some demoniacal passion for 
inflicting torture on the helpless. It would be very natural for us 
to pronounce upon them our severest maledictions. But such 
judgment would be world-wide of the truth. They are as inno- 
cent as a buzz-saw, whose teeth tear the fingers of a careless 
workman. 

Is the cuckoo reprehensible because she lays her eggs, when 
possible, in the nests of other birds? or are her children, which thus 
become the nurslings of strangers, prompted by base ingratitude 
when they crowd out of the nest the offspring of those very ones 
which have thus kindly befriended them? It is pretty well settled 
that both are controlled by instinctive promptings, though the 
mother has been observed to occasionally build her own nest and 
rear her own brood. The man-of-war bird, whose exclusive food 
is fish, has neither the implement nor instinct for catching them; 
and so, perforce, turns freebooter, plundering more expert divers 
whenever an opportunity offers. 

There are some ants with mandibles arched, narrow and sharp, 
meant for war not work. They belong to the species Polyergus. 
They inhabit underground nests, built for them by Brown and 
Mining ants, the workers of other colonies, which have been taken 
captive by them in battle. Huber, in his seventh chapter, gives 
an extended and very interesting account of an engagement 
between these tribes, which he himself witnessed near Geneva, in 
1804. His attention, he tells us, was first arrested by a great mass 
of large, russet-colored ants crossing the road. They marched 
rapidly, in a solid column eight to ten feet long, by three to four 
inches broad. They soon came near a nest of blackish-colored 
ants. The several sentinels stationed about the door, no sooner 
saw the approaching army, than they spread the alarm and boldly 
dashed upon the front of the column. A crowd came rushing out 
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from the enclosure. The invaders quickened their pace, pushed 
back their assailants and clambered up the sides of the dome. 
Some forced a passage along the widest avenues; others, with their 
mandibles, made a breach in the walls. Through this opening 
the main army then poured in, and the inhabitants of the city at 
once fell an easy prey to the pillagers. In three or four minutes 
the victors issued forth in great haste, each one holding between 
its mandibles a larva or nymph, which it bore in triumph to the 
home-hill. The children thus stolen grow up, we are told, into 
serfs, and are assigned the household cares and labors of their 
captors. Here is an organized and thoroughly armed band of 
robbers, who positively refuse to do a stroke of work themselves, 
but make it their life-profession to invade the firesides of the weak 
and kidnap their helpless infants, in order that they may have 
drudges and slaves to build and nurse and forage for them, while 
they idle and fight. Have we presented us in the life-habits of 
these insects an actual counterpart of that barbarous African slave- 
trade and system of Southern servitude, that once brought us under 
the Divine displeasure, that cost us our good name, and nearly 
our national life? or are these little creatures only blindly obeying 
impulses they have no power to resist? Is the responsibility upon 
them, or upon Him out of whose armory they received their 
weapons, and in whose academy they were trained for fight? 

Verreaux states that a custom prevails among ants belonging 
to an Austrian genus called Thynus, in which the males have long 
bodies with wings and straight antennz, and the females short 
ones without wings and with twisted antennz, for the male to 
carry the female about with him in his flights, and treat her with 
chivalric politeness, placing her on flower after flower, that she 
may sip their nectar. Frequently, however, other males, without 
mates, chance in the vicinity, and become enamoured. At once 
deadly jealousies are seemingly enkindled, and a fight follows. 
If the protector perceives himself being gradually overborne, 
as a last resort, in order that he may dissappoint the suitors, he 
falls upon her ladyship, and unceremoniously eats her up. 

Ants have frequently been seen carrying tired comrades and 
feeding hungry ones. They have been seen succoring the wounded ° 


%7 Duncan’s Transf. of Insects, page 217. 
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and helping them off the field during the progress of an engage- 
ment. The sacred beetle, we have remarked, will, upon invitation, 
assist a comrade, and under such extraordinary circumstances 
it would seem that he was conscious of the act, and actually enter- 
tained a benevolent purpose. In most instances in which animals 
appear conscious of having done wrong, of feeling remorse, their 
conduct can be traced to simply a remembrance of former correc- 
tion, and to a fear that it may be repeated. The gentle, loving 
faithfulness of our old dog Tray, it is difficult to believe is as 
blindly instinctive as the conduct of his wild brother, the wolf, 
when he devours, without sign of compassion, any comrade that, 
in the chances of the chase, is so unfortunate as to receive a wound. 
But we may clear our vision somewhat on this most perplexed 
question, if we reflect on our own instincts,—for we are by no 
means left wholly without such guides. Who has not checked 
himself in the act of striking the stone which has caused him to 
stumble? This anger is simply the instinct of self-preservation. 
It is instantaneous, and for the moment resistless, until after long 
discipline our reason supplants it. How many persons, of naturally 
generous temperament, receive praise for acts equally character- 
less? As well commend a thirsty traveller on some burning 
desert for lifting a cup of cool water to his lips. In either case, 
there is a response to the call of only a blind, unreasoning impulse, 
The evidence of the existence of free choice and of moral motive 
would appear in resisting the impulse. True, such choice and 
motive might exist, and they often do, when the act is in the line 
of the impulse; but we are left absolutely without proof of it 
until we have examples in which such impulse existed and was 
withstood. The ant, that helped his comrade off the field of battle, 
was, for aught we know, as unthinkingly following an instinct as 
the wolf that ate up his wounded brother. 

The Darwinian school of thinkers have attempted to show that, 
in matter of moral discernment and accountability, the difference 
between man and the lower animals is not radical, but one only of 
degree. Darwin represents that man* is urged at times by oppo- 
sing instincts; that he will follow the stronger,—and that if the 

+ one that is for the moment stronger leaves on the mind, after its 


38 Descent of Man, Vol. i., page 87. 
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gratification, a less vivid impression than the one denied, then 
remorse or regret will ensue by the retrospect; but if it leaves one 
more vivid, then there will be experienced a feeling of satisfaction. 
This remorse or satisfaction, as the case may be, Darwin defines as 
conscience ; remarking that the migratory birds who leave their 
fledglings to perish at the North, and join company with the noisy, 
restless crowd of emigrants for the sunnier clime, would, in com- 
mon with man, have twinges of conscience at the thought of their 
deserted little ones, were their memories equally vivid, their 
maternal and their migratory instincts urging them oppositely, 
and the less noble with the greater power. But, we may ask, can 
nobility be predicated of instincts, if, as he himself allows in the 
same volume®*, the very essence of an instinct is that it is followed 
independently of reason? Where instincts have the mastery 
would it not be cruel in the Creator to make remorse possible? 
Indeed, in the very nature of things, could it be possible? Are 
not it and its opposite, concomitants of the power and privilege of 
choice ? 

Herbert Spencer, in a letter to John Stuart Mill, quoted in 
Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, remarks “1 believe that the 
experiences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human race, have been producing corresponding 
modifications, which, by continued transmission and accumulation, 
have become in us faculties of moral intuition, certain emotions 
responding to right and wrong conduct, which have no apparent 
basis in the individual experiences of utility.” Darwin, Spencer 
and Mill, though by no means disciples of the same school of phil- 
osophy, are, from the very exigencies of their separate creeds, 
forced to assert that in spite of the great present difference 
between ideas of useful and right, they are in their origin one, 
being but differentiations of pleasurable and painful sensations. 
Right, according to them, as Sir George Mivart remarks in his 
Genesis of Species, is but the gradual accretion of useful predi- 
lections, which, from time to time, have arisen in the minds of a long 
line of ancestors. Inheriting a tendency to useful habits, we, as 
they hold, come at last to consider it innate and independent of all 
experience. Self-gratification, which was the initial motive, is finally . 





39 Ibid, pages 95-6. 
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by the power of inherited habit lost sight of, and it comes to be 
considered true that our perceptions of right and duty are intuitive ; 
in other words, according to utilitarianism supreme self-love be- 
comes at last the noblest self-abnegation. 

In the lower animals there are useful acts which resemble moral 
ones, and Darwin from this argues that we in our moral nature 
are but developed brutes. Rev. W. W. Roberts has exposed the 
contradictory position of John Stuart Mill who was one of the most 
able of the utilitarians. Mill in his writings, speaking of God, says, 
“T will call no being good who is not what I mean when I apply 
that epithet to my fellow-creatures; and, if such a being can sen- 
tence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.” Of 
course he would advise every one to take this same stand. Rather 
than compromise his moral convictions, he here expresses himself 
willing not only to forego the joys of Heaven; but, if need be, 
even to endure the hopeless miseries of the damned. In the glow 
of his nobler intuitions as a man the cold, hard crystals of his phi- 
losophy thus melt like frost-work. 

The maxim, “ Fiat justitia, ruat celum,’ Mivart justly argues 
could never have come out of utilitarianism. Although the ulti- 
mate result of virtue is joy, yet virtue, not joy, is the end sought 
by the truly virtuous. Moral abhorrence of the impure and wrong, 
self-sacrificing devotion to the right can not grow out of mere 
notions of utility. Water will not flow higher than its fountain- 
head. The real truth is, these intuitions have been forced to stem 
the tide of utilitarian objections from age to age and have survived 
despite their influence. If there were no incentive to right action 
but notions of utility, moral disruption would ensue. Spencer as- 
serts that the fact that exact retribution is meted to all in this life 
will act as an effectual preventive. In the first place, present retri- 
bution is not proved, and in the second, most men do not believe it, 
history and biography witnessing pointedly against it. Spencer’s 
model man could only be actuated by the intensest self-love. 

If then it be true that the lower animals in their best estate of 
conscious thought reach no higher than to entertain questions of 
mere utility, which seems quite probable from the facts thus far 
brought to light, there exists between them and us in matters of 
moral discernment and motive and accountability not only a 
marked, but a positively radical difference. 
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We cannot properly conclude our present inquiry without at 
least calling attention to a further and, if possible, a still more 
difficult question than any we have yet considered. It is this:— 
Have the lower animals any share with us in immortality? It 
might be urged that the very fact that some of them, at least, 
have, to a certain extent, reached a state of self-consciousness, and 
had dawned upon them, however faintly, the light of reason, fur- 
nishes presumptive evidence that they have actually stepped upon 
the threshold of an endless life. The majority of Christian thinkers 
regard the Bible as disfavoring this theory. But the proof-texts usu- 
ally quoted in this connection have, I think, been clearly shown® to 
be wholly irrelevant. There are, however, considerations drawn from 
the peculiar nature of the Mental Life below the Human, which 
incline me to the belief that there is in it no promise of perpetuity. 
The most conclusive arguments upon which we base our hopes, 
outside the Divine Revelation, are drawn from certain mental traits 
we possess, which are in pointed contrast to those with which the 
lower animals have been endowed. With them instinct is supreme; 
with us, reason; and as widely as these endowments differ, so do 
our experiences, our purposes and our prospects. They are born 
experts. They have no incentive to growth, having no necessity 
for it; they consequently make no progress, and desire none. 
They have, it is true, a certain amount of curiosity, but none 
which leads to true mental development. In a certain sense, it 
may be said, they make slight improvement. The cat teaches her 
kittens to hunt; ants join in mock battle; lions practice leaping; 
birds slightly improve their nests. Instincts are susceptible of 
some modifications, and on rare occasions and under the pressure 
of most extraordinary emergencies have, as I believe, been suppli- 
mented even by reason. But this’ higher faculty, thus vouchsafed 
for present maintenance, disappears the moment the pressure is 
removed, and instinct reasserts its sovereignty. During the four 
thousand years of our acquaintance with their history, they have 
remained substantially stationary. They have no ambition, and 
seemingly no faculty for advancement. Any impetus given them 
by man, proves temporary; they, under a law of atavism, dropping 
back again to the old level, when man’s hand is removed. They 


40 Vide Rev. J. G. Wood’s Man and Beast, opening chapter. 
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are admirably equipped for this life, but for this alone. Instinct’s 
sole mission is to care for the body, and instinct is the dominant 
form of their mentality; their reason, what little they have, being 
simply instinct’s assistant, charged as it is with this specific trust. 
There is thus, as far as we can discover, no ulterior purpose than 
to conserve the body of the individual and to perpetuate the species. 
We can detect in them no unsatisfied longings. Their mental 
horizon seems bounded by the Now and the Near. We do not 
know of their making any preparation for another existence, of 
sacrificing anything for principle, of jeopardizing the interests of 
the life they now have, as though they regarded it as secondary and 
transitory, or of their thoughts ever reaching beyond the present 
to a wider, grander destiny. 


Although it is extremely difficult, as we have seen, if not impos- 
sible, to draw sharply the dividing line between the mineral, the 
vegetable, the lower animal and man, yet no one can rise from a 
careful examination of their prominent characteristics without 
carrying with him a most profound conviction that each marks not 
only an important but a radical departure in creation. This series 
of changes is an ascending one, constituting four successive steps 
in the evolution of a Divine Ideal, and this Ideal, thus finally find- 
ing embodiment in Being—is a perfected Individuality through the 
largest Liberty under Law. 

The chemical forces are unalterably conditioned. Here is the 
reign of absolutism, of mathematical formulas, of fixed fate. Their 
energizings are marked by the utter absence of choice. In the vege- 
table forces we note the first, faint gray dawn of a day of liberty. 
The species are slightly modified by climatic influences, by differ- 
ences in soil, moisture or sunlight, and by cross-breeding; so that 
varieties have been multiplied and improved by both natural and 
artificial changes in their environment, though these modifications 
have proved extremely circumscribed and unstable. Some types 
of vegetable life, as the carniverous Sun-dew family, even give out 
strange prophecies of the coming of still higher forms of force. In 
the lower animals, appear self-consciousness, free locomotion and 
the instinctive impulse; supplemented by memory, imagination, 
comparison, the emotions, even rational thought; and so closely 
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do these creatures border on responsible free-will, we are left some- 
what in doubt whether they are accountable, and will share with 
us in an immortal life. 

While in man there appear all these lower forms of force, the 
chemical, the vegetable, and the animal, in him alone we find the 
clear light of reason, the power of moral discernment, full freedom 
of choice, a vivid sense of accountability, and the promise of an 
endless growth. Though in vast numbers of the human race the 
Divine Ideal has not been attained, yet in all it is certainly attain- 
able. The progress of the ages is hopefully toward the breaking 
of every fetter, and the final evolution, in Christ-born Sons of God, 
of a perfected Individuality, through the largest Liberty under Law. 


Wyo. W. KINSLEY. 





WRITERS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


[ was a remark of the historian Hume that, “ There is such a 


superiority in the pursuits of literature above every other oc- 
cupation, that even he who attains mediocrity in them, merits the 
preéminence above those that excel the most in the common and 
vulgar professions.” Though the boast is one that few literary 
men would care to make, it is not without basis in fact, nor has 
it been unsupported by the suffrages of mankind. The writer who, 
by the aid of a lofty and vivid imagination, gives expression to no- 
ble thoughts in befitting words, who sings for the world of the 
deeds of its heroes and sets before men the brilliant conceptions of 
what is and may be, was called by the Greeks, a Poet, or Maker, 
for they felt the reality of his creations. All men, in all ages, have, 
as Sir Philip Sidney said, honored the poet’s triumph, and in a less 
degree they have felt that men who write, dealing as they do in 
ideas and exerting their influence directly upon mind, are engaged 
in an honorable and essentially elevated labor. As mind is above 
matter, so the intellectual is superior to the material worker. 

The general acceptance of ideas like these shows itself in many 
ways, and innone more commonly than in the universal curiosity 
that men have regarding the persons and surroundings of writers. 
Everywhere authors are cherished and looked up to ina deferen- 
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tial manner. Even the writer for the local weekly newspaper is in 
many regions made the recipient of attentions, simply because 
he is a “literary man’—because he has the ability to express 
thought in words, to make methodical presentations of sub- 
jects of more or less public interest; or, perhaps, to venture 
upon modest swallow-flights of song. Even when an author is 
slighted by his friends and neighbors, his reputation is sustained by 
them abroad as a matter of local pride. 

This feeling is not, by any means, confined to the rude and un- 
cultivated, for the American scholar is glad to see and know the 
English Poet Laureate or treasure up any words spoken to him by 
such a one as the Sage of Chelsea; and on the other hand, the 
scholar who comes to see the New World from the venerable 
shades of old Cambridge counts it among his most memorable priv- 
ileges if he can visit our Seer at Concord or sit for an hour 
among the books that crowd the shelves of the venerated poet of 
New Cambridge. This sentiment does not arise from an acquaint- 
ance with the author’s work, for the lady who had only “ worried 
through” a portion of Mr. Longfellow’s poems was as desirous to 
see him as was he to whom each verse was as familiar as household 
words ; and the visitor at Stockbridge, who knows the name only 
of Jonathan Edwards, goes to look at his study with as great an 
appearance of interest as he would show if he approved every one 
of the great theologian’s doctrines, merely because both the divine 
and the poet are celebrated as “ makers,’—as men of thought, and 
workers in words of weight and grace. 

In his essay on Chaucer, the late Professor Reed says, “ The 
autobiograpical passages in the writings of eminent men are those 
which are always seized on with avidity,” and Dr. Holmes writes, 
in The Poet at the Breakfast Table, «1 shall say many things 
which an uncharitable reader might find fault with as personal. 
I should not dare to call myself a poet if I did not, for if there is 
anything that gives one a title to that name, it is that his inner 
nature is naked and is not ashamed. But there are many such 
things I shall put in words, not because they are personal, but be- 
cause they are human, and are born of just such experiences as 
those who hear or read what I say are like to have had in greater 
or less measure. I find myself so much like other people that I 
often wonder at the coincidence.” In these words we are pointed 
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to the real source of the interest that men have in writers. It is 
the human sympathy begotten between them. We are pleased to 
know that the man of intellect has a heart which beats in harmony 
with our own; that he has had experiences corresponding to our 
own joys and sorrows ; and that he is a man like us. Mr. Lowell 
says: 


«« Then the poet brought heaven to the people, and they 
Felt that they, too, were poets in hearing his lay.” 


The poet raises the reader to a loftier plane and shows him things 
that he had never seen before. 

The true poet proves that he is a maker, when he takes an old 
tale or common style of story telling and makes it new and origi- 
nal. Chaucer, for example, after visiting Italy, adopted in his 
Canterbury Tales a form that had been used by Boccaccio in his 
Decameron, but he made it finer. The Italian brought together a 
company of gay persons, flying from their homes in a plague- 
stricken city, and made them revel in immoral tales, without a 
single sentiment of sympathy for the suffering ones they had left 
behind. The English poet gives us a group of pilgrims, represen- 
tatives of all classes of life in his country, and makes them tell 
stories which, still more exactly than his descriptions, indicate the 
habits and manners of the day. In the former, the immorality is the 
point and burden of the stories; and though Chaucer did not purge 
his pages from all that was objectionable, he made such strokes 
not the end at which he aimed, but rather incidents necessary to 
the complete presentation of his subject. In details, this difference 
is equally apparent ; for if Chaucer takes for his model in 7roylus 
and Cryseyde, the Italian’s Filostrato, he is careful to purify it, to 
cut out objectionable passages, and to amplify when opportunities 
occur which enable him to introduce refined and delicate pictures. 
By this process, he gives to the chief persons of his poem new 
characters, more vigorous and individual, and more true to life. 
He takes Boccaccio’s common-place, gay and easily-won Griseida, 
and makes of her the beautiful, delicate, modest Cressida, whose 
moral beauty fascinates us; and he shows her won only after a long 
courtship, being finally overcome by surprise. He analyses the 
workings of her heart, proving it to belong to a true woman, and 
not to a coquettish widow, calculating the chances and advantages 
of securing the love of a king’s handsome son. The process is 
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the same as that by which Shakespeare transmuted old plays and 
dull chronicles into works of genius. The dramatist showed his 
superiority to the earlier poet by the manner in which he used this 
very story, for he still more improved it, making it, to even a great- 
er extent than Chaucer had made it, the setting for graceful and 
beautiful conceptions. In this transmuting process, he shows his 
hand in many single strokes; as, for instance, to refer to another 
play, in the interview between King Henry the Sixth and the man 
who was supposed to have had his sight restored, when he puts into 
the mouth of the devout monarch the words, not in the earlier play, 


«« Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done.” 


Thus it is that the man of letters exhibits his power, by unveil- 
ing the thoughts and feelings of our hearts, by making speaking 
word-pictures of the doings of men, and by expressing weighty 
thoughts and graceful fancies in such a manner as to give them 
immortality. Like Chaucer, Shakespeare or Longfellow, he warms 
the hearts of his fellows by expressing his sympathy with them; 
or, like Spenser, Bryant or Coleridge, he forces them to admire his 
brilliancy or grandeur. In whatever way he display his wonderful 
faculty, he proclaims, of necessity, the nobility of his calling, and 
causes men to do him honor. 

There are, however, two sides to the picture; for though the 
man of letters is thus honored and sought, his productions are 
more sharply criticised than those of most other workers of the 
human family. All genius is subject to this sort of animadversion ; 
but the painter and sculptor, though often made the mark for the 
sharp and barbed arrows of an ignorant or a malicious censure, 
escape much that it falls to the lot of the writer to hear. From 
the nature of their productions, each specimen of which requires 
their individual handling,a smaller number is able to discuss them 
than can criticise the result of the author’s toil, which, by the 
mechanical operation of the press, is multiplied by the thousand. 
Besides, there are many who willingly confess themselves unable 
to sit in judgment upon works of art; but who ever saw yet the 
man, woman or child who considered himself unfitted to criti- 
' cise a literary work ? 


«« Nature fits all her children with something to do, 
He who would write and can’t write, can surely review, 
Can set up a small booth as a critic, and sell us his 
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Petty conceit and his pettier jealousies ; 

Thus a lawyer’s apprentice, just out of his teens, 

Will do for the Jeffrey of six magazines. 

Having read Johnson’s Lives of the Poets half through, 
There’s nothing on earth he’s not competent to ; 

He reviews with as much nonchalance as he whistles, 
He goes through a book and just picks out the thistles. 
It matters not whether he blame or commend, 

If he’s bad as a foe, he’s far worse as a friend; 

Let an author but write what’s above his poor scope, 
And he’ll go to work bravely and twist up a rope, 
And, inviting the world to see punishment done, 

Hang himself up to bleach in the wind and the sun.” 


Il. 


The brotherhood of critics is divided into six classes; the lowest 
order being as remote from the highest, as the shallowest rhymester 
is from the epic poet. There is, first, the Ignorant critic. Know- 
ing nothing about any subject requiring thought, he might treat 
every book impartially, if he desired, but feeling that he must hide 
his emptiness in a wilderness of words, there is nothing that he 
dares not do or say,—except it be to speak well of a book. It is of 
him that Pope wrote :— 


‘‘ All books he reads, and all he reads assails.... 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


He dare not be generous and say that the author’s work is well 
done, for the simple reason that he does not know whether it is 
done well or ill; but he can point out an error of the press, or find 
a flaw in the construction of a sentence. If Shakespeare intro- 
duce a lion into Europe, or make Bohemia a maritime country, or 
if he violate any of the canons of criticism laid down in the books, 
your Ignorant critic holds him up to scorn as an author no longer 
worthy of respect. The critic of this class garnishes his article with 
hackneyed words from foreign tongues, which he has discovered at 
the end of his dictionary, and though he sometimes misapplies them, 
they give him a reputation for erudition, among readers who are as 
empty as he is himself. Occasionally the Ignorant critic will ven- 
ture to speak well of a work, but authors dread his condemnation 
less than his flattery; for praise from such a source is apt to be 
unmeasured and ill-applied, and not infrequently it brings the real 
faults into bold relief. 1 

It is a great step upwards from the Ignorant to the Destructive 
critic. He is lofty in his tone, and often has some learning; but 
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he stalks about among the authors with the same delicacy as is 
exhibited by a bull in a china shop, and looks upon books as 
things to be knocked over, like ten-pins in an alley. Authors 
have no rights that he is bound to respect,—in fact, though he 
lives upon them, he considers them a pestiferous race that is 
multiplying with too great rapidity. He begins a review by 
stating that “We took up this book with the expectation and 
desire of saying a good deal in its favor,” and then runs on with 
pages of cheap utterances about the vicious plan and worse execu- 
tion that he has found; finally, imitating the unfortunate imperti- 
nence which the Edinburgh Review hurled at Wordsworth, he 
exclaims,—* It is in no spirit of unkindness that we tell the author 
of this book that it will never do.” Again, the Destructive critic 
boldly assumes that he knows facts or names that are only hinted 
at in the book before him, and builds up a shallow fabric of infer- 
ences from the summit of which he proclaims the destruction of | 
the unfortunate author. This is he who, after sifting the wheat, 
magnificently hands the chaff to his readers as the result of his 
work. They irresistibly suggest Gratiano’s words, 


«‘T am Sir Uracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 


They are described by Johnson as “ A certain race of men that 
either imagine it their duty or make it their amusement to hinder 
the reception of every work of learning or genius, who stand as 
sentinels in the avenues of fame, and value themselves upon giving 
Ignorance and Envy the first notice of a prey.” This critic does 
not stop to think of the long days of study involved in the produc- 
tion of a book, nor of the author’s weary waiting for the day of its 
appearance; he does not reflect that words which might have been 
of use if spoken to the author before ink and type had fixed the 
form of his address to the world, may be of less value if uttered 
afterward. He has, apparently, no mercy and no judgment, his 
only aim being to exalt the critic and blast the author. 

Less harmful than the Destructive, is the Genial critic. He is 
very nearly related to the “But” critic. The first seldom cen- 
sures, and the other balances faults and excellencies in a way that 
is very discouraging to the reader in quest of an opinion, though 
it fills the review with lines and paragraphs admirably adapted to 
the use of the publishers in their advertisements, enabling them to 
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give the public the impression that the book noticed is all that is 
demanded in the way of brilliancy of style or interest of plot, 
though it may be, in truth, inconsequential and inconclusive. 
Suppose the But critic is forced to allow that the plot is poor, he 
can add—* dut the story is written from the stand-point of an 
elevated morality ;” or if the moral tone be low, he will say— 
“but the sentences are constructed after faultless models, and every 
page scintillates with the corruscations of the author’s brilliant 
wit.” The publisher cares nothing for what goes before the “but,” 
for few will see it in comparison with those who, by his ingenious 
means, will see the remainder of the sentence. 

The Genial critic, good, honest soul, will be a party to no such 
transactions, not he; but he will err ina way that is not much 
better. He sympathizes with authors—knows their trials and 
anxieties, and would make their burden less. He wishes to 
encourage literature, and he accomplishes his purpose by means 
of indiscriminate praise. He looks for the good points, and makes 
mention of them only, which is not criticising, but puffing, and 
tends to reduce writers to a dead level. The Genial critic, like the 
genial man, makes many friends among the poorer sort of authors, 
‘and, of course, all publishers like him; but he does not encourage 
literature, nor find himself respected as a judge by those who pro- 
duce and read the best books. He does encourage mediocrity. 
He is unjust to good writers, for after lavishing his commendations 
on authors of a low class, he has nothing better to say for those 
who are worthy. The Genial critic is allied to the Careless critic, 
and possesses some traits in common with the Ignorant reviewer. 

Two classes remain to be mentioned, and they are both useful. 
The Descriptive reviewer simply rehearses, condenses or outlines 
the contents of the current books. He expresses no formal opinion, 
but by letting the reader and writer come face to face, as it were, 
he makes them pleasantly acquainted, and enables the buyer to 
form an opinion relative to the value of a book for his shelves. 
Undoubtedly there is a place for this reviewer. His mission is not 
a lofty one, but it is useful and beneficent. The glass in our win- 
dows has a modest position, but it is useful, insomuch as it fur- 
nishes a medium through which we can get views of many things 
which, though they pass rapidly before our eyes, give us much 
entertainment, and not a little information and pleasure. The 
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Descriptive reviewer is such a medium. Through his eyes we 
read many books, which, if we were obliged to depend upon a 
single pair of eyes apiece, we should not be able to enjoy. 

The highest class of reviewers may be styled the Learned or 
Wise critics. They are men and women of generous sympathies, 
extensive general cultivation and exact special acquirements. 
No single member of the body felt that he is qualified to write re- 
views of all the products of the press, but each one restricts him- 
self to the treatment of some subject upon which his information 
is extraordinary and exact. They do not necessarily make their 
readers feel conscious of the weight of learning that they bring to 
bear on a book, nor do they make their notices of remarkable 
length. They rather show their abilities in the conclusions they 
arrive at and the reasonableness of their judgment. At the first 
blush one would be tempted to say that this is the only proper, 
true and honest way to criticise, for it seems strange that a writer 
shov!d attempt to decide questions regarding which he is com- 
pletely ignorant. And yet, in fact, it often occurs that Sir Oracle 
pronounces in the same breath upon the worth of books as differ- 
ent from each other as a treatise on Greek Poetry and a Handbook 
of Crochet-Work, an essay on The History of the Norman Con- 
quest and a Muck Manual. 

In the prominent magazines and reviews the Learned critic 
finds constant employment and the minor journals are beginning to 
find that such reviews as he’ produces are the ones demanded by 
their readers. It is not strange that editors are learning this lesson, 
for they form the class most prominent before the reading public 
and their work is most sharply and frequently criticised. The edi- 
tor is, generally, obliged to suffer in quiet, for the nature of his 
work renders it impossible for him to give reasons for his particular 
acts. He is criticised because he furnishes too much verse, or too 
many stories; his review department is too extensive or it is not 
extensive enough. He rejects a certain article which is better than 
many that he publishes—the disappointed author being judge ; he 
writes too much himself, or, he is idle and does not give his readers 
enough from his own pen. Now the editor is unable to explain his 
acts in these regards and is at the mercy of critics—though it 
must be confessed that as the censures reach him they generally 
neutralize each other or are made less hard to bear by the good 
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words which come from other sources. A rejected article some- 
times stands in the way of the production or appearance of a bet- 
ter one, and the writer of the good one cannot understand why it 
is not accepted. Besides all this, the true editor should not be 
found fault with for the details of his work, nor should he be asked 
a reason for his treatment of every particular article. He has in 
his mind an ideal magazine or journal, and all of his efforts tend 
to its realization, though he never perfectly embodies his vision so 
as to present it to the gaze of the world. He is a patient artist in 
mosaics and from the thousands of glittering pieces laid upon his 
work-table, each of which is the result of loving labor by other 
hands, he selects such as appear to him at the moment to be the 
best adapted to harmonise with the design that exists in his mind. 
It is not always the best that he chooses, but it is always the best 
for the present purpose, and it may often happen that a piece of 
unusual brilliancy rests unused in full sight of the editor’s eye 
month after month, simply because a fitting place cannot be pre- 
pared for it sooner. Sometimes it must serve as the cap-stone of a 
series of articles, which exist in the editor’s mind only, to be pre- 
pared by various hands, and no one but an editor knows how 
necessary the right perspective and proportion are in such cases, 
how difficult they are to obtain, and-how nearly unmanageable are 
those brain-workers who prepare the best pieces for the editor’s 
table. The impatient author of the brilliant piece does not see 
what the editor knows so well. He watches the journal as it reg- 
ularly appears without his darling production, and becomes more 
and more irritated, it may be as time wears on. He may notice 
that the way is preparing for it, and when at last he sees it in print 
he is satisfied that it came before the world at the proper moment ; 
for,as the poet says, 


‘‘Many things by season seasoned are, 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 


We plead for charity. Authors do not demand praise, but they 
ask to have their works recognized as the conscientious efforts of 
men and women who are as much in earnest as the rest of man- 
kind. They ask to be told of their faults in a kindly manner, for 
as Lessing said,—The coldness with which the world is wont to 
convince certain people that they do not suit it, if not deadly, yet 
stiffens one with the chill.” 
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In one of his essays, Dr. Johnson writes:—“The diversion of 
baiting an author has the sanction of all ages and nations, and is 
more lawful than the sport of teasing other animals, because, for 
the most part, he comes voluntarily to the stake, furnished, as he 
imagines, by the patron powers of literature, with resistless wea- 
pons and impenetrable armor, with the mail of the boar of Ery- 
manth, and the paws of the lion of Nemea.” It is not true, 
however, that all authors come before the public with this over- 
confidence. The best of them give to the world that which in its 
every detail is the result of prolonged thought; and their dis- 
tress can be imagined, when they see their work tossed about by 
the Ignorant critic, trampled under foot by the one whom we have 
called Destructive, impertinently handled by the man of Buts, and 
fulsomely praised by the Genial critic. 

Happy he who falls into the hands of the Descriptive or the 
Learned critic! Happy is that author who is reviewed by a writer 
willing and able to put himself into sympathy with the subject 
discussed, and to write from an honest and unprejudiced mind. 

The people have always been proud of their authors, and as 
the scholarship and ability of reviewers advances, critics and criti- 
cism grow also in the popular favor. 

ARTHUR GILMAN. 








OUR WEAK ONES. 


ITHIN a comparatively recent period two remarkable articles 
W have appeared. One is by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, under 
title of “Rest in Cure of Nervous Diseases.” Like all else from 
the pen of that gifted writer, it teaches many good things directly, 
and suggests many more which are not less important, 

The other comes from the pen of Frances Power Cobbe. In 
this, a real masculine vigor of thought and expression outcrops 
from beginning to end. Its heading :—“The Little Health of La- 
dies,” is sufficiently clear. The great good fortune of it is that it 
comes from one who speaks with authority, and to whom the right 
to use the plainest of terms is freely conceded. 

Yet with all the thoroughness and keen right-and-left thrusts 
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which abound in these papers, room appears for another one, which 
with fairness might go under the heading :—<Action in Cure of 
Nervous and Other Diseases.” 

Both action and rest, of course, must combine in producing an 
ideal of perfect vigor. They stand in the same relation that de- 
pletion and generous diet do, one as the counterpart of the other ; 
but, an excess of the former leading of necessity to an absolute 
need of the latter. 

Going back to the commencement of the unnatural and hence 
unhealthy preponderance in certain classes of inaction over action, 
would land us in that somewhat shadowy region we speak of glibly 
enough under the title of Antiquity, which embraces so much of 
the vague that it were well to handle it gently. 

For centuries the mere contemplation of a state of quietude 
has soothed the soul of the Buddhist. Indeed, for aught I know, 
the Queen of Sheba may have been a languid invalid and never 
have walked a whole mile in her.life. It is certain, however, that 
a genuine high toned effeminacy existed two thousand years back, 
and was then, as now, a source of pride; that in gladiatorial times 
flabbily muscled persons of both sexes staked preposterous sums 
on the brawn of the swordsman who dared to risk his life for their 
sport in the arena. 

It were equally vain to assume that high mental culture was 
then, more than now, associated with high physical vigor; Hypa- 
tia may never have handled an escharion. 

Supposing, however, that the “ well to do” classes then pro- 
duced the present proportion of weakly ones, and the upper classes 
their legions of valetudinarians, this would furnish no reason for 
accepting the present state of things as inevitable and as a portion 
of the original scheme of human life. Neither do the rickety chil- 
dren of those who live now, because they must, on a scanty diet 
and amid filthy surroundings, nail home as true a supposition that 
to all, alike, disease is the normal condition of mankind, From 
these extremes we can never discover the final truth without the 
addition of a mean term. This missing element, evidently, must 
be the medium standard of health in those who live most in ac- 
cordance with well proven hygienic law. Where shall such be 
found? Probably among the well nourished, well clad, clean, vir- 
tuous and moderately active around us; or better still, among our 
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ancestors, a generation or two back; or to day, in our rural and 
frontier agricultural (not mining) districts. Those who first settled 
on our northern Atlantic sea-board doubtless were a physically se- 
lect set; but, making proper allowance for the average number of 
weakly ones, it is almost beyond doubt that there were more vig- 
orous frames then than now. In other words, their offspring 
has been deteriorating. Remembering the fact, also, that healthy 
parents should beget healthy children (and that all the parents 
were not healthy), the residual vigor among the first born genera- 
tion of the country compels us to look to the mode of life for its 
cause. Couple this with the rejuvenescence of our invalids who 
betake themselves to it and the case would appear clear. 

Do I here lose sight of the fact that the learned doctor advises 
rest, while I, might and main, prescribe action? Not at all, good 
lady ; you whose carriage awaits your nod at the door. I imagine 
it is not so much for you as for your sewing girl, overworked phy- 
sically, tortured with mental anxiety as to how, after dressing 
decently enough to appear as your servant, she can still “ make the 
two ends meet,” that he would advise this salutary rest; and, I may 
add, rest in recreation. For you he might have a word about 
muscles unused, missing some healthy stimulus which they abso- 
lutely need; and another about textural nutrition failing to go on 
as it should, in want of this action. He and I are doubtless in 
perfect accord in your case. 

But you now you do need rest; you feel so weak, so languid, 
so generally used up when you make any exertion, and hence you 
are quite sure from your own experience that you do. Before 
going further, allow me to ask—first, rest from what? and second, 
have you ever taken exercise enough to tire a healthy frame? 
Your term is a misnomer, at least it is unfortunate. But you 
“can’t exercise.” Yes, all this any physician of ordinary knowl- 
edge will admit; though he will hardly exempt you from trying. 
You cannot runa mile, neither can you climb a mountain; but, 
unless some real, organic disease be present, if you persevere syste- 
matically, in spite of fatigue, doing, within bounds, a little more 
each day, impossible things will become possible, and the morning 
walk or task, in your increasing strength, will be transformed into 
an anticipated pleasure. 

Not long since, a young girl, whose parents were healthy and 
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active, was brought to bed by “an obscure nervous affection.” 
After the real disease was removed, her illness continued as a pure 
emotion, and this, engrafted on an hysterical disposition, precluded 
all ideas of getting her up. The sympathy of her kind-hearted 
friends confirmed the tendency of the mental disease. She grew 
worse and weaker, had to be turned in bed, and lifted in and out. 
Her muscles wasted and became soft, her cheeks hollow, and at 
last, her stomach, fed on drugs instead of generous diet, refused its 
office, declining longer to be a party to the cheat. Fora while life 
hung trembling in the balance. The prospect of death so near, was 
a new emotion, a real cause of terror; and frightened her into doing 
what her judicious physician had long before insisted she should, 
that is, trying to get well. She was propped up in bed, put out on 
the floor, assisted to make one step and another, then she learned 
again to walk; and, let me tell you, in a month that pale, emaci- 
ated girl, that death had almost marked as his own, sat at the table 
with her friends, and in another month had succeeded in convin- 
cing herself that she was well. It is unnecessary for me to make 
any application of this bit of clinical history. Parallels can always 
be found for such emotional affections. I firmly believe, however, 
that if at any time during the year she was confined to her bed, 
and after the disease proper had been removed, an alarm of fire 
had been sounded in the house, and the flames appeared in the one 
door, she would have, unassisted, escaped at the next, and would 
have been cured. 

My object in alluding to this case, is to show how unsafe a 
guide your feelings may be. Place a plant in a greenhouse, nail it 
firmly against the wall, that artificial support may be provided, and 
all necessity for action on its own part be obviated: but allow one 
of the branches to protrude through the side of the house, where 
it can be buffeted by the winds and forced into action,—that 
branch will become stronger than the main stem. Action has 
driven the nutrient juices into every fibre, and a vigorous, healthy 
life is the result. 

Now, how about your own case? Is it surprising that your 
muscles, long untried, will not respond as you wish them to? 
Will a day spent in bed develop their latent powers? Will a lan- 
guid walk from room to room harden them? Will the daily 
drive give you confidence in your own resources? Will medicine 
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take the place of substantial food, which, to enjoy and digest, 
you must in some way deserve ? 

For that class, unfortunately too large, who make their undue 
effeminacy their pride, of course one can have nothing to say, 
except to tender sympathy for a “mental imbecility so utterly 
helpless and hopeless.” They are beyond the pale of reason. 

Another “case” comes to mind. A young lady of active body 
and mind, and accustomed to use both in household duties, sud- 
denly found herself deprived of the spur of necessary action. In 
a year or so she had gone into a condition of chronic invalidism. 
She married, and remained unimproved, until the recent “shrinkage 
in stocks” again drove her to action. She now is a well, “helpful, 
hopeful woman.” Allow these “cases” to illustrate, as they do, 
not isolated examples, but great classes, and my generalizations 
will hardly be too sweeping. Almost any physician can duplicate 
them. / 

It is well, of course, to cure; but it is infinitely better to pre- 
vent this condition of affairs. How is it to be done? Evidently 
by seeing that your children, your girls especially, have a normal 
period of youth between babyhood and their majority; that no 
high-heeled shoes turn walking into torture, and change the beau- 
tiful foot into a misshapen mass of bones and flesh; that no pull- 
back skirts limit the freedom of the limbs; that no tight dress 
compresses the chest, hampering the lungs, furrowing the liver, 
and driving the abdominal viscera downwards. Do this, and the 
emancipated organs will furnish the basis for a substantial life-struc- 
ture. What if the unrestricted lungs do, in moments of joyous, 
youthful enthusiasm, exceed the conventional shriek? It may be 
hoydenish, but it is surely a sign of an abounding vitality. 

Under the head of exercises, I do not include, as a first choice, 
either calisthenics or feats in the gymnasium. They are doubtless 
well enough in their way, i. e.—as a substitute for some productive 
action, which shall bind itself to life habits asa duty. The one 
curse of the age is the idea that useful work is, in some way not 
clearly defined, degrading to a person of large means or of liberal 
culture, and had better be delegated to the hireling. This vice of 
education lies at the bottom of an endless string of social ills. 
The young woman cannot marry until her prospective husband 
can support her as she was in her father’s house. She cannot 
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allow the idea to intrude itself that she, as the partner of his joys, 
is also the sharer of his business perplexities. If married, when 
trouble overtakes him, her woman’s nature does outcrop in assur- 
ances of sympathy and love; but education has so sublimated 
these that they vanish foo often when the stern realities of doing 
something to help him are presented. None of the so-called phys- 
ical trainings are of service here. Besides, it is really a matter 
of some doubt; our medical men tell us, as to whether the mere 
muscular good accomplished in the gymnasiums is not more than 
counterbalanced by the injury resulting from a periodic over- 
straining. To the young of the cities, such institutions doubt- 
less have a certain sphere of usefulness; and where suitable out- 
door exercises cannot be had, they may fairly supplement the want. 

The better class of them, too, are free from some rather disrep- 
utable associations that once lingered there. The English brawn 
developed in them, it is more than hinted by one of the trans- 
atlantic lights, is also largely hardened by English “ brutality.” 

This, then, would narrow us down to home duties, in the main, 
as the proper sanitary means to be employed. By the term “home 
duties,” I mean those of the substantial kind; not fancy or other 
needlework entirely. 

It may appear to be a startling proposition, that the term she 
weaker sex,as generally applied, has but slight foundation in nature. 
Yet we are almost so persuaded. After all, we are built upon the 
same general plan as the rest of the animals with back-bones. To 
an almost absolute degree, our organs are homologous with theirs, 
and our human vanity will not admit that they are of weaker or 
poorer material. Hence then, the lower animals may fairly supply 
a point of comparison. Among these, the female not unfrequently 
is the larger individual of the two, and is rarely of less hardiness 
or strength. Indeed, some of the knowing ones select, among 
horses, the females for endurance. Even among certain human 
races, the female is, weight for weight, by all odds stronger than 
her companion. Savage custom makes her his beast of burden, 
and, though all our human instincts revolt against such a spectacle, 
it still has its use in showing what the lurking capacity of the sex 
is for feats of strength. It also enables us to divest our minds of 
the idea that the essential feature of womanhood is anatomical or 
physiological weakness. 
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One other point might with fairness be alluded to here. I refer 
to the necessity (not the fact) which exists among so many mothers 
of assigning to another a duty which was evidently (unless ana- 
tomy be at fault) intended as a maternal privilege. With the 
question as to which is the better source from which the infant 
should receive its nourishment, we have nothing to do. The 
important conclusion I would note is, it is inconceivable that any 
human female, or class of human females, in whom this power is 
wanting, can be otherwise than ina state of physiological degen- 
eracy, and this augurs badly for the future vigor of the offspring. 
Here then the inquiry will recur: do not the conditions under 
which this occurs connect themselves in our minds with habits of 
ease and of luxury? To whom do we look when in search of one 
in whom the capacity exists, save among those whose life has been 
that of enforced activity? Indeed, in a large proportion of cases, 
eighteen years suffices to change the daughter of hardy, competent 
parents into a helpless mother. The really vital question is, per- 
haps, not so much the effect this constitutional deterioration will 
have upon the first as upon the second generation; and where 
shall the physical degradation end? Of course the reply will be, 
why have no disastrous results out-cropped in the modern English- 
man of rank? This, however, answers itself. Maternal nourish- 
ment is withheld from custom, and not from inability to supply it. 
Then, too, mark the subsequent career of the growing John Bull. 
Cricket, rowing, riding and boxing are part of his education. At 
Oxford or Cambridge he may neglect Homer and Thucydides, and 
remain forever ignorant of the profounder mysteries of the calcu- 
lus. On this score his conscience is at rest; his athletics he cher- 
ishes as a religious duty. 

Here, this enthusiasm over a physical life is among our boys 
largely, and among our girls lamentably, wanting. The thick-soled 
walking shoes of an English miss would, if offered to her American 
cousin of the same age and relative station, provoke an expression 
of contempt, probably, almost certainly of aversion. How many 
of our lads pass through college, and yet scarcely know they have 
a biceps? and how very few ever take any hearty pride in its cul- 
ture. It is the love of his biceps and its relatives that sends a 
current of healthy blood, generation after generation, through the 
arteries of the Englishman of rank, in spite of certain maternal 
neglect. 
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In the highways and byways of reading, passages are sometimes 
found strikingly @ propos of one’s thoughts; for example, Parkman, 
in the Old Regime in Canada, (p. 228) remarks of that country: 
‘ The climate was supposed to be particluarly favorable to the health 
of women, which is somewhat surprising in view of recent Ameri- 
can experience.” Then, at second hand,I quote from next page of 
the same volume: “ The first reflection I have to make,” says Dol- 
lier de Casson, “is on the advantage that women have in this place 
(Montreal) over men, for though the cold is very wholesome to 
both sexes it is incomparably more so to the female, who is almost 
immortal here.” 

Further on, at page 242, we read, “A poor man, says Mother 
Mary, will have eight children and more who run about in winter 
with bare heads and bare feet and a little jacket on their backs, 
live on nothing but bread and eels, and on that grow fat and 
stout.” ‘ With such treatment,” the author Parkman adds, “ the 
weaker sort died; but the strong survived and out of this rugged 
nursing sprang the hardy Canadian race of bush-rangers and bush- 
fighters. 

Then and now! Perhaps neither system tends to develop the 
highest type of man or womankind ; certainly a combination of the 
two would blend the vigor of the one with the comfort and cul- 
ture of the other. There is that unfortunate idea in the last quota- 
tion, “the weaker sort died.” This shocks our humanity; but 
then, apart from all emotion, the fact is, the children of the surviv- 
ors would be a stronger, more resisting race, with fewer descendants 
for fate in a supreme mercy to drop from the living list. Now, the 
weakly current appears to be an increasing one; a stream which 
squares itself in proportion to the distance traversed. Into what 
wide ocean of physical helplessness and suffering will it at last 
empty ? 

Of course it will work its own cure. The further the pendulum 
swings to one side, the more powerfully will the eternal laws oper- 
ate to bring it back to the other. But our philosophy must be of 
the objective kind if it find any comfort in the thought that weak 
constitutions and bad social and domestic customs are to be pre- 
vented from permanently impairing the vigor of the race by their 
early burial. 

There appears to be a kind of rotation in crop even among our 
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gifted humanity. Neither one field nor one family will produce 
wheat forever. Indeed the laudable pride of “blue blood” must 
find its chief nourishment in the fact that so little of it retains its 
cerulean hue quite pure for any great number of generations. 
When it does, it is a thing to boast of. The drop of water on the 
crest of the wave will, ere long, be in the depths of the trough; 
but, somewhat, after being buffeted here and there with other 
struggling drops, it will eventually find itself nearing the summit. 
Possibly, in all this we may read the lesson that each drop in the 
ocean of humanity has much the same essential constitution, and 
in the long run much the same destiny; that nature intends none 
of her children to permanently float on the surface or to forever 
struggle in the depths; and, most important of all, that what is 
usually good for one cannot, as a rule, be bad for another. 


J. T. Rorurock, M. D. 








ART INDUSTRY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. 
(Adapted from the Report of Hofrath J. Von Falke of Vienna.) 


. VI. RUSSIA AND SPAIN. 
OTH Russia and Spain are not remote from eastern lands. 
Eastern invaders have left their mark upon the art-industry 
of both countries, and traces of it are still perceptible in our day, 
in the decidedly Asiatic character of purely native Russ work, and 
in the Moresque-Arab flavor clinging to some of the very best 
productions of modern Spain. 

Viewed from this point, the art-industry of both countries pos- 
sesses a national character which is of far greater value than the 
spirit shown in the productions in the modern European taste. 

The exhibition of Russia is incomplete, naturally, because of 
the late war; that of Spain is neither very complete nor very well 
arranged, but there is enough shown by both to enable us to make 
a comparison, the result of which is the conclusion that the 
national character, whilst making progress in Russian, is decidedly 
on the wane in Spanish art-industry. 
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The Russian national architecture and the various fabrics of the 
peasants give evidence of an original style of ornament peculiar 
to the country. We find it in the decorations of their wooden 
dwelling-houses, in red and blue embroidery on linen for domestic 
use, in metal work retaining much of its original Asiatic form, 
many centuries old, also in the Byzantine element of their sacred 
art. (The latter has remained separate ground in Russia, a sort 
of China, jealously shut off from the outer world of industry and 
art, being altogether monopolized by the monks.) These elements 
of ornament are those which have given life to Russian art-indus- 
try, having been picked up and utilized for the distinct purpose of 
creating a Russian style. The designs of the peasants’ needle- 
work, adapted to linen for table or bed-chamber use, pervade the 
most aristocratic mansions, and Russian ladies use these designs in 
their own delicate embroideries. The architectural decoration of 
their wooden houses, their geometrical patterns and gay painting, 
have found their way into gold and silver smiths’ work. I do not 
mean either to endorse or to deny the artistic taste of these, but I 
wish only to state that the impression made by the Russian exhi- 
bition indicates the growth of a national tendency in art. Ample 
illustration of this young growth is to be seen in the show of table- 
covers, portiéres, furniture-stuffs in red and blue patterns, embroi- 
dered, woven or merely printed, carved furniture, tables, billiard 
tables, arm chairs, stoves with glazed tiles, all carrying out the 
ornamental ideas suggested by the decoration of the peasants’ 
dwellings. 

The progress in goldsmiths’ work is less conspicuous, though 
in previous exhibitions it excited attention by its finish, as well as 
by the use of gay and rich enamel. This year Persian designs, if 
we are not mistaken, are largely used by the Russian goldsmith, 
and the native Russ ornamentation seems to be rather out of favor, 
—from a purely artistic point of view, possibly not a change for the 
worse. At any rate, when he does not follow Persian or native 
Russ models, the Russian gold and silver smith often commits 
absurdities, like silver bread-baskets actually imitating real plaited 
wicker work, perhaps even with a sham cloth of silver over them, 
an infraction of the laws of common sense of which the art-indus- 
try of our times should not be guilty. The Toula work, too, has 
degenerated since 1867. The specimens of it here shown, display 
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views of churches, etc., on the convex side of spoons, a subject of 
decoration clearly not in the fitness of things. If Russia cannot 
do better than this, the Toula work of Paris or Vienna will soon 
beat its Russian prototype. Neither do the silks or brocades seem 
to have made any progress, though their debit in 1867 was 
brilliant, because of most effective and original patterns. A very 
meritorious effort, however, is shown by a painter of pottery, 
Egoroff, whose faience has a deep, rich color, the designs being 
Russian figures in conventional and slightly Byzantine treatment, 
and they are both originally and typically Russ. 

Praise of the latter kind cannot be bestowed upon the Russian 
work in the native precious minerals. Malachite or lapis-lazuli, 
applied in thin veneer on vases, is our old and rather commonplace © 
acquaintance from previous exhibitions, and we see no improve- 
ment in the designs. Then there is jade, from Irkutsk on the 
Baikal lake, running a very weak competition with the Chinese 
jade, blood-stone and rock crystal; all these worked in small 
vases or objects of modern and unmeaning shapes. 

The exhibition of Finland completes that of Russia. Not- 
withstanding its political union with the latter, Finland has not 
abjured its sympathy for Sweden or forgotten its ancient ties, 
hence its art-industry follows Swedish model and style in its best 
efforts, and never bears the brand of the Russ. But there is much 
of tis work that might be classed as modern European of the 
unhappy kind, as an illustration of which I will only mention some 
arm chairs, the seats of which are so ingeniously carved that sit- 
ting in them is a punishment. 

The various kinds of fabrics bearing the national type of Spain 
have again made their appearance this year, though, as stated 
before, the objects themselves are not the best of their kind, and 
they are huddled together without any sort of arrangement. This 
applies in particular to the pottery, of which we saw better exam- 
ples in Philadelphia, in 1876, notably in Alhambra-pattern tiles. 
Besides these, and those of geometrical designs, we meet again our 
old acquaintances, the pottery of Pickman of Seville, in imitation 
of ancient work, and the large majolica plates, with landscape and 
figure painting on rather heavy, black ground. 

The charming gay blankets of Spain are here again, but they 
are exhibited in places where they can barely be seen; there is also 
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a lot of furniture and wall-hangings, the good points of which, if 
any, do not rise above the ordinary. The gold- and silver-smith’s 
work shown, chiefly ecclesiastical, is either in the worst styles of 
the last century, or in badly eonceived Gothic and altogether a 
failure, artistically speaking. 

The color of the plaited matting is spoiled by the introduction 
of modern green and aniline red dyes which are generally fatal, in 
the artistic sense, to the articles they are meant toadorn. The 
same thing applies to the Portuguese matting. 

The one redeeming feature of Spain is its inlaid iron work, the 
favorite of every exhibition. The demand for it seems to have 
grown, for, besides the two former exhibitors, Zuloaga and Barza- 
bal, there are two others who, however, exhibit small objects only. 
The growth of the manufacture into wholesale production seems 
to. have tempted the two first named into inordinate increase of 
size of their vases, etc. The nature of this excessively fine work 
would seem to prescribe certain limits of size which are surely ex- 
ceeded by the gigantic vases and candelabras here shown. The 
desire for novelty and the lack of the really new, has called into life 
forced and exaggerated work, in this case just as elsewhere, where 
brain or fancy refuse to bring forth new ideas—this applies in partic- 
ular to the French, as our report on them, later on, will show. 
Hence, it appears, these Spanish gentlemen, tired of the limited 
sphere of their line, have drifted into sizes altogether beyond its 
scope ; and, feeling urged, too, to produce something grand or ex- 
traordinary for the exhibition, they achieved the monster pieces, 
the sizes of which clash sadly with the decoration, the essence of 
the latter being delicacy and minute finish. 

Lastly, we must mention the Spanish mantillas of silk lace, black 
and white, also light blue blonde. They have preserved intact their 
peculiar designs, dating from the end of the seventeenth century, 
composed of large, rich flowers on wide-meshed net ground, very 
beautiful, especially when running in somewhat regular patterns. 
Such lace over a colored dress will be sure to make a telling effect, 
but we must, on the other hand, admit that it somewhat exceeds 
the legitimate limits of this art, the true character of which is airi- 
ness, grace and extreme delicacy. 
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VII. BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


The interval between the international fairs of 1873, 1876 and 
the present one is unquestionably too short to justify expectations 
of great novelty or marked improvement in art-industry, even in 
the larger countries ; and, naturally much less is to be expected 
from the smaller states. Still, as some of the latter are intent upon 
striking out an independent line of taste, even they show some 
things novel or marking improvements or alterations which, at any 
rate, are deserving of notice. This applies, in particular, to Bel- 
gium, which country exhibits this year on a larger and more im- 
portant scale than it it did on previous occasions. 

One of the novelties, is the faience of Boch Brothers of La Lou- 
viére, in blue and white after the style of ancient Delft ware, sim- 
ply an imitation of this essentially decorative pottery, which is 
getting to be a favorite model of the copyists. The Belgians do 
not approach the original in tone, delicacy or beauty of coloring, 
the effect is dull, comparatively speaking; but it is, at all events, a 
good beginning, and the workmanship is not without merit. The 
quality of Professor Tourteau’s, and his pupils’ or followers’, majolica 
is of equal grade. Their kind is already known to visitors of for- 
mer exhibitions, and though they do not come up to their Italian 
models as to soft, rich tone and harmony, they are very vigorous 
and free in treatment, and belong to the better class of modern 
work. 

The Belgian table glass occupies a place only half way up 
the ladder, being not precisely bad, but not above the ordinary. 
The “ Cristalleries de Namur” and the “ Société de Boussu”’ both 
exhibit cut table glass after the English fashion, as well as plain 
blown glass, the former mostly clumsy and heavy, the latter, in 
some instances, delicate and effective. 

The Belgian show of furniture and house decoration is of higher 
importance. The taste of the country seems to be inclining to the 
Flemish Renaissance, the stamp of that period being borne either 
by entire rooms, such as those furnished by Verlat of Brussels, or 
by single objects, such as panelling or wainscot, carved furniture 
of sixteenth or seventeenth century design, and especially by 
numerous copies of ancient Brabant and Flemish tapestry, embroi- 
deries and the “ Haute-lisse”’ tissues of Arras and Brussels, used 
either as wall hangings and portiéres, or as chair covers, etc, 
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Many of them successfully render the tone of the original, others 
are too crude and modern in color. The main representative of 
this taste is a gorgeous room in the Renaissance style, with high 
wooden wainscot, carved mantelpiece, stained glass windows, and 
portiéres of antique gobelins, etc., all carried out consistently and 
on a scale of great splendor. It is not quite as effective as it 
might be, partly because of a cross light, partly because the furni- 
ture itself is too heavy and too large altogether. 

J. J. Labaer, of Antwerp, exhibits imitations of ancient brass- 
beaters’ work, in every variety of plates, dishes, etc., decorated in 
figures, historical portraits and what not. Immense quantities of 
this ware are annually exported by Belgium, and there is hardly a 
bric-a-brac shop in Europe without a choice specimen or two of it, 
nicely toned and doctored to represent the genuine article of the 
later Renaissance period. Although the latter is still its favorite, 
Belgium cannot quite give up its old fondness for French taste, 
and hence we see, in this show, a good deal of upholstery in the 
Louis XVI. style, some of it—that by Pohlmann & Dalk, in Brus- 
sels—prettily and delicately designed and carried out, also gobelins 
thoroughly eighteenth century in design and color, such as those 
of the Ingelmiinster factory. Other specimens seek to combine 
the styles of these various periods; we see this in some ebonized 
furniture, and in the attempt to use brass instead of carved orna- 
ment on some wooden wainscoting. It might have answered on 
furniture, but neither on the wainscot nor anywhere on the more 
than lavish scale used here. 

The same combination of various styles is evidently aimed at 
by the very numerous bronzes exhibited by Belgian makers, in 
particular the lamps, chandeliers and mantel ornaments, and, 
except that they make a rich show, very little else is to be said 
about them. The prominent makers are “ Compagnie des Bronces ” 
of Brussels, and Wilmotte of Liége. 

Whilst, as to the foregoing, we have discovered traces of an 
independent movement towards development of the national 
taste, though not a very vigorous movement, the manufacture of 
lace, we regret to say, has not changed or moved one step in 
advance since the Exhibition of 1867, being still of identically the 
same kind and design, although the lace of other countries has 
improved vastly since then. 
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The slim but well meant efforts of Belgian manufacturers 
towards improving the national standard of taste, offer a striking 
contrast to that of their neighbors in Holland. The modern work 
of the latter is so utterly wanting in every respect, that there is 
only one portion of the Dutch show worthy of notice, viz.,.—the 
antiquities and, perhaps, the rare traces of ancient tradition still 
shown in the country folks’ work. No evidence could be more 
fatal than Van Kempen’s silversmith’s work, gorgeous beyond 
measure, but stiff, heavy and absurd toa degree. We could not 
imagine a more senseless piece of composition than his large cup 
in silver, in the shape of a nautilus, which nautilus reposes upon 
reeds, amongst which, and the waves agitating them, a lot of lions 
are gambolling playfully. If these lions be meant for representa- 
tives of the Dutch Lion, we should advise the manufacturer to 
keep him in the Dutch coat of arms, and not to let him loose, to 
roam at will in the neighborhood of the reed-covered canals or 
amongst the bathers on the beach of Scheveningen. 

We are glad to speak more favorably of the copies of oriental 
carpets from the factories of Deventer and Delft. Those which 
follow the Smyrna models precisely, are the best; those infected 
by modern taste and coloring are either muddy or crude in color. 
J. Thooft’s (of Delft) attempts at imitating the celebrated old Delft 
faience are far behind the original, both in beauty and vigor of the 
blue ornament, as well as in purity of body and glaze, which latter 
has a bluish or grayish look. They have as little charm as the 
Dutch furniture, of which only isolated pieces, after the ancient 
Dutch fashion, would pass muster. 

It is a comfort to turn to some very pretty pictures of Holland’s 
past, very fairly presented at this Exhibition. Passing quickly 
through a room of the eighteenth century type, full of inlaid furni- 
ture, trophies of arms, etc., of the period indeed, but not exclu- 
sively Dutch in character, we enter a room in a burgher’s house 
in the style of the seventeenth century, Nothing could be more 
thoroughly Dutch, or more complete in everything pertaining toa 
burgher’s house of the time, from the quaint, turned, carved and 
painted furniture, the wainscot oak with little turned columns, the 
porcelain and Delft on the shelves, down to the spittoon on the 
tile floor. 


Another pleasant picture of Old-Holland is shown in the 
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« Annex,” outside of the Champ-de-Mars building. It is nothing 
but a gin-shop, but stately of its kind, and fit for a back-ground 
of one of Jan Steen’s merry pictures, not one of the low hovels por- 
trayed by Teniers, Ostade, and their school. The whole of it, 
furniture, decorations, and even the bar-maids, full of local color. 
We would recommend you, gentle reader, to treat yourself to a 
glass of bitters, curacao or gin, in order to pay your footing in 
this mmst cosy of Dutch taverns. We, for our part, vastly prefer 
this bit of Old-Holland to all its modern magnificence. 


VIII. ENGLAND. 


Of all countries, England, from her contributions to the Exhi- 
bitions of 1867, 1873 and 1876, led us to look for great things this 
year. Ever since that unzsthetic, matter-of-fact country of shop- 
keepers surprised the world by initiating its reformatory movement 
in the domain of industrial art, it has, in each of the three last 
World’s Fairs, maintained its leadership for refined and pure taste, 
as well as originality, novelty, and enterprise in introducing suc- 
cessful novelties on a large scale. 

Our expectations were far from being realized this time. In- 
deed, if it were not evident from the British show in Philadelphia, 
in 1876, that England is not fairly represented in Paris this year, 
we should be inclined to assign a much lower rank to English 
industrial art than it is actually entitled to; but still the fact 
remains that England shows no marked progress since 1876, and 
that many British exhibitors who elicited our admiration in Phila- 
delphia, shine this year only by their absence. We miss the care- 
fully designed work of the Royal School of Art Needlework, the 
admirably finished eighteenth century furniture of Wright & Mans- 
field, Messrs. Morris’s quaint and original wall papers and hang- 
ings, etc., etc. On the other hand, there are several new exhibitors 
from the provinces, whose productions, for meretricious ornament 
and bad taste, rival the worst efforts of the cheap furniture stores 
in the New York Bowery. 

We have already commented on the very short interval between 
this Exhibition and the previous one. French exhibitors had not 
gone to great trouble and expense in 1876, and could afford to 
make an effort for the glory of their country; but British exhibi- 
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tors had been at great pains and expense at the Centennial, and 
did not, probably, feel encouragtd, only two years later, to incur 
the same sacrifices without prospects of substantial returns in the 
shape of orders. English furniture-makers and house-decorators 
(and it is with these that we are principally concerned) have a 
number of customers in America. Whilst formerly wealthy 
Americans confined their purchases in this line to Paris, if they 
did not employ French firms in New York, their taste of late 
years has been rather apt to follow the English fashion, and their 
purchases. from British makers in this line probably amount to far 
more than those of all the Continental customers put together. A 
Frenchman purchasing English furniture being quite a vara avis, 
it is easy to understand why, notwithstanding the Prince of Wales’s 
good-natured efforts in behalf of this Exhibition, the British 
manufacturers did not come forward in Paris this year as they did 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 

But, whilst deploring the condition of the British section as a 
whole, we must admit that it contains still abundant evidence of a 
high standard of taste among the better classes of art-manu- 
facturers. 

It is not many years since English furniture was the type of all 
that was clumsy, vulgar and hideous. Even as late as 1862, at 
the Exhibition of that year, English furniture did not seem to have 
emerged from its former condition, whilst the cabinet of Fourdri- 
nois, in the French section, was the admiration of all the visitors. 
To-day the best furniture of France is still of the Fourdrinois 
cabinet type; nay, we are not sure but it is the identical 1862 cabi- 
net that does service again this year. English furniture, on the 
other hand, not following in the old groove, has developed itself in 
original designs of remarkably pure and severe taste. The growth 
of the latter seems almost vigorous enough to compel even the 
architecture of the country to follow where it leads. Thus we 
observe, in the commencement of the reformatory movement in 
' English industrial art, a change in the prevailing taste in buildings 
from debased Gothic to Elizabethan-Renaissance, and again later 
on, with the change in taste as to furniture, to Jacobean Gothic (or 
Jacobean-Renaissance) and to the style of the time of Queen 
Anne. Hence we now see, in town and country, mansions in all 
these styles, not always carried out in all the severity of the 
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period, but glorying in gaily tinted brick and terra-cotta, quaint 
stained glass and wrought iron work, and all sorts of fanciful but 
effective bays and corners to break the monotony of the facade— 
quite a contrast to the Parisian architecture of our day, which 
fatigues the eye by an endless repetition of the same model care- 
fully dressed on straight lines, like so many soldiers drawn up in 
review order. 

The above named styles of architecture, frequently leavened by 
Oriental ornament or decorative material, embrace almost the 
whole of the furniture shown in the British section. Though the 
models of Chippendale, Hipplewhaite and Adams (the latter half 
of the eighteenth century) are now being frequently copied or 
adapted to British furniture, the Paris Exhibition contains scarcely 
any examples of these, and we must therefore confine our remarks 
to the principal pieces of furniture there exhibited. The chief 
objection that might be urged against these are—excessive elabo- 
ration of ornament, complicated construction, and excess of detail 
generally. England seems not to be satisfied with the use of mar- 
queterie alone, (which was hitherto monopolized by French and 
Italians,) but it is lavish in the insertion of various woods, ivory 
faience, and of panels more or less artistically painted. Good taste 
in ‘marqueterie is represented by Messrs. Graham & Jackson’s 
inlaid cabinet, than which nothing could be more delicate or per- 
fect, though it costs the price of a good-sized house. The worst 
examples are the cheap productions of provincial makers, who do 
their very best to spoil originally fair designs, by overloading with 
carving, engraving, gilding, and every possible variety of ornament 
in the shape of tiles, painted panels and what not. 

Marqueterie is less typical of English furniture than its outlines, 
its constructive features. These do not strictly conform to Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean or Queen Anne models; on the contrary, they 
are often so peculiar that their prototype is hardly to be recognized. 
They are, generally and chiefly, of an architectural character, with 
pilasters, lintels, galleries, etc.; the side-boards rise very high, 
finishing with a cove, as though it were intended to carry the con- 
struction of the piece of furniture into the ceiling itself. All the 
various parts are mostly delicately treated, the relief low, the pil- 
asters quite flat and the columns merely slim spindles. The deco- 
ration consists, frequently, of tiles or painting on gold ground (either 
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flowers or figures conventionally treated), Tables, chairs and sofas 
are of equally lean construction ; scarcely, one would think, strong 
enough to support a well fed Briton. The wood employed is less 
frequently oak than mahogany or rose wood or American black 
walnut, all stained a very dark color, highly polished, but “ dulled 
down.” Very quaint, too, is the furniture after Norman Shaw’s 
designs, stained a reddish or greenish tint and decorated with 
raised gold lacquer representing flowers, branches and leaves of 
conventional design. , 

Whilst the first described style seems to be the favorite at the 
exhibition, there are a few examples of other models which are to 
be found in the better class of English dwellings. In this minority 
those combining a slight flavor of the Japanese element with the 
more severe styles of the Jacobean and Queen Anne time are per- 
haps the most conspicuous. Of such is the furniture of Collinson 
and Lock (most highly finished and the Japanese ideas carefully 
subdued), whilst in Watts’s “Anglo-Japanese”’ furniture there is less 
repose as the two ideas are fighting each other for supremacy. Un- 
questionably, the English have learnt during the last fifteen years 
to exercise individual taste in the decoration of their houses, and 
no better evidence could be had of this fact than the great variety 
of styles exhibited by their furniture makers. 

Besides numerous highly finished cabinets exhibited in the 
British section, there are also several rooms shown, carried out 
consistently in the styles above mentioned, as well as in others. 
Such exceptions are chiefly in the Renaissance taste, with a touch 
of the English in it; witness the rooms fitted up by Messrs. Howard 
(in oak), by Messrs. Trollope (in Spanish cedar) and the banquet- 
ing hall in the Prince of Wales’s Pavilion, by Messrs. Gillow (in 
oak). The drawing-room in the latter structure is again in the first 
described style, the Elizabethan-Jacobean with some Japanese ele- 
ment in it which is, by no means, inappropriate. Both rooms are 
well harmonized as to color. The Princess’s rooms, on the other 
hand, belong to neither of these styles ; but, rather to that of the 
Louis XVI. period, bordering on that of the first Empire in some 
respects, principally in the very straight, slightly stilted lines. The 
furniture is of wood inlaid in ivory and mounted in ormolu. It is 
very gracefully constructed and the coverings and hangings are very 
delicately tinted. This mixture of Louis XVI. with Empire style, 
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which is most suitable indeed for high class marqueterie work, is 
quite the fashion for English boudoirs, though, of course, it requires 
along purse. The wall decoration of the Princess’s boudoir caps 
the climax as to luxuriousness: it is of yellow silk covered with 
white lace, and could hardly be more dainty or more feminine in 
taste. 

The Elizabethan-Jacobean style of furniture requires naturally 
the decoration of the walls, as well as the curtains, portiéres, to be 
in thorough keeping, and the show of wall papers and curtain 
stuffs—though it is a remarkably small show—answers these 
requirements very fully. Amongst the curtain materials there are 
some splendid and costly stuffs. As to the paper-hangings, whilst 
formerly red was the stereotype color for the British dining room, 
green—i.e., never a pure, but a toned green—is the prevailing 
tint now, with sometimes a gay border or frieze under the cornice. 
The flower patterns are ever flat and conventional, often beautifully 
arranged, and sometimes merely printed in gold. When in colors, 
they are mostly harmonious, and never coarse or obtrusive as they 
were in former times. 

Though the carpets have about the same characteristics as to 
arrangement of colors, they are rarely of the same designs as the 
foregoing. The English carpet of twenty years ago, than which 
nothing more horrible could be imagined, has changed its charac- 
ter completely, and inclines now to the Oriental, as to design; 
other patterns are of rare occurrence, and even when they remind 
us of European taste, the Oriental principles of distribution of 
color are observed and thusa quiet effect is obtained; in fact, if 
they strike us unfavorably at all, it is by excessive severity. Har- 
mony is never lost sight of, though it may be a little dull and 
quiet, sometimes; but we are tempted, as in the case of the Indian 
carpets, which combine color with severity and repose, to wish for 
something with slightly more life in it. 

Though we do not subscribe to one and all the principles guid- 
ing the furnishing and the decoration of English houses of the 
period, we must admit that they create many charming results, and 
that they are typically British. The same may be said of other 
branches of English industrial art, although it is difficult to dis- 
cern in them styles so distinctly marked as in the former. 

Suppose we turn to the manufacture of pottery and porcelain, 
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which has assumed great importance in our day. A practiced eye 
will easily tell an English piece of faience or pottery from a French 
one, but it is hard to indicate where the two kinds differ. The 
French are more easily grouped and classified than the English, 
although several manufacturers amongst the latter bear-very dis- 
tinctive features. More peculiar than any of them are Doulton 
and Company of Lambeth, whose manufacture of pottery has been 
considerably enlarged, and perhaps forced a little of late. On 
the whole, the exhibition of this firm two years ago impressed us 
more favorably than the present one. Minton, Wedgwood, the Wor- 
cester Works, etc., show little that the visitors of the 1873 and 1876 
exhibitions are not already acquainted with. Asa rule the colors 
are quite as brilliant as ever, and sometimes only too much so; and 
it seems a pity that the beautiful pate sur pate work of Monsieur 
Solon, the French artist employed by Messrs. Minton, is wasted on 
vases of not always well harmonized tints and, generally, over- 
loaded with gilding in imitation of ormolu mounts.” Whilst there 
might be a question as to the admissibility of such mounts, if real, 
there could hardly be a doubt that their imitation on the porcelain 
itself is not legitimate, to say the least. Excepting the enamel on 
porcelain after the Limoges fashion, shown by the Worcester 
Works, a kind of manufacture now extinct at this factory, most 
of the British pottery and porcelain makes the impression of the 
makers being desirous to show off the perfection of their work- 
manship in unnaturally forced objects and of their neglecting the 
really useful for the sake of merely ornamental things. We must 
admit, however, that this remark applies in a less degree to Eng- 
land than to France, as we shall see hereafter. 

The manufacturers of glass are less frequently guilty of vagaries 
of this nature, because glass—in so far, at least, as it is used for 
domestic purposes—requires the work to be more strictly confined 
to the natural limits of the material itself. British glass is remark- 
ably clear and perfect in its prismatic colors, and in this respect it 
excels all its Continental rivals. Since the reformatory movement 
began in British art-industry, the manufacture of glass may be said 
to have followed two artistic lines, one being the cutting of the 
surfaces into facets, and striving after the greatest possible effect 
from the breaking of the rays of light, whilst the other resembles 
the rock-crystal work of the Renaissance period in graceful form 
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and ornament, the latter being not only engraved, but often carved 
in relief. Both are very fully represented this time, and they make 
avery strong, but not always a very happy effect. Particularly 
amongst the nobler kind—the engraved glass—there are frequent 
instances of lack of artistic judgment, and there are generally one 
or more objectionable features to be found in most of the pieces 
shown, whether it be that the handles are too heavy, the joints 
faulty, the feet too cluinsy, or the design itself not up to the costly 
and highly finished character of the work. A perfect piece is quite 
a rarity. Amongst the first-mentioned kind—the cut glass—there 
are some rather queer things, topped by such monstrosities as a 
side-board, a sofa and arm-chairs, all of cut glass and beautifully 
cushioned, into the bargain, in real red silk. Fortunately, such 
utter want of sense is of rare occurrence in English industry, 
which, above all, has a sincere regard for the fitness of things. 
The two lines above named, followed by British glass-makers, 
are completed by a number of attempts at novelty, by copies of 
Venetian glass as well as of classical models. Thus, there is not 
only a perfect copy in glass of the Portland Vase, but there is an 
entire string of similar objects, real works of art in similar style, 
produced by the cutting of white glass laid over glass of dark 
ground. The imitations of Venetian glass are not meant for slavish 
imitations, embodying all the faults and irregularities of the origi- 
nals, but they borrow from the Venetian only technical or artistic 
elements, forming thus a new and peculiar style which, quite in 
accordance with the material itself, is British and not Venetian. 
Though these attempts include some failures, there is much that 
is charmingly effective, and, as an effort to create an original style, 
they are certainly worthy of all praise. : 
British metal work does not rank equally high, showing no 
novelties whatever. Neither does the work in precious metals 
bear the purely British type. It is well known that distinguished 
French artists design much of it, as, for instance, Morel Ladeuil 
does for Messrs. Elkington. On the whole, this department is not 
as well represented in Paris as it might have been; jewelers proper 
have hardly put in an appearance. Amongst the goldsmiths, 
Elkington is so prominent that one might fancy he were the only 
one in Great Britain; but he, too, shows no novelties. His prin- 
cipal piece is still the old and well known Helicon Vase; along- 
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side of this there is a row of other work, partly by Morel Ladeuil, 
and less gigantic but at least as beautiful. These works are, how- 
ever, purely ornamental and artistic, and are quite distinct, as such, 
from those destined for domestic use. Whilst the latter are gener- 
ally of styles and designs peculiarly their own, there is nothing 
typical whatever in the former. The meretricious realistic designs 
of former times have indeed disappeared, but the present ones 
have no sound foundation. Some of them remind us of the 
Renaissance, others affect Egyptian shape and ornament, with 
rarely a quaint touch here and there to show that they are English. 

The work in coarser metals, especially in brass, offers a striking 
contrast in the latter respect. There is no doubt of its being 
British to the back-bone. These ecclesiastical candlesticks, read- 
ing-desks, clocks, etc., originally made for sacred use, have of late 
years been adapted to domestic purposes, and they are largely and 
very properly used in halls and vestibules, especially in country 
mansions. Besides the old and well known exhibitors in this line, 
Messrs. Hart & Son, there are several others, and this manufacture 
seems to have grown in extent and importance. There seems to 
be little change in its character, except, perhaps, that, instead of a 
mere coat of lacquer, there are more frequent instances of repoussé 
work and combinations of various metals, as well as examples of in- 
laying in gold and silver, of which latter kind J. W. Singer, of Frome, 
shows excellent work. But we venture to question the desirability 
of similar combinations of metals, and in particular that with red 
copper, as of doubtful merit, even if, as it seems to be the case, it 
is likely to become the fashion. 


IX. DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, SWITZERLAND. 


Although of too recent existence to warrant us in expecting 
novelties from it, a vigorous movement, in the three Scandinavian 
States, towards elevating art-industry and popular taste is still 
plainly to be perceived in this Exhibition. And, hence, the manu- 
factures of Denmark, Norway and Sweden here shown, ‘though 
already known to us, are clearly improvements upon their efforts 
in former years. We notice no important or decided change for 
for the better, but certainly an indication of something in the 
future. 
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Denmark, considering its small size, has generally managed to 
cut a pretty respectable figure at international fairs. Its artists, 
ever fond of the antique, have somehow inspired its manufacturers 
with the classical principles of simplicity of construction, and of 
correct proportions coupled with consistently carried-out designs. 
There used to be a certain air about Danish work, severe and 
noble, yet not free from a shade of affectation, and perhaps even a 
little stilted. Essentially, this is still the character of Danish art- 
industry at this Exhibition, but, evidently, the manufacturers are 
now making an effort to shake it off. This desire to enter upon 
the more substantial designs of the Renaissance period is illustrated 
by some of their furniture, though these are not very successful 
examples, and we hardly know whether this change of style be 
really an advantage, for it means abandoning ground peculiarly 
Denmark’s own. : 

Of the Renaissance period, too, is a row of beautiful book- 
covers (by B. Schroeder of Copenhagen), with gilt tooling, after 
sixteenth and seventeenth century patterns. Embroideries, on the 
other hand, are still wallowing in the depths of realistic ways in 
the matter of embroidered pictures, animals, and scenes from 
domestic life. 

Otherwise, the Danish exhibit comprises chiefly our old ac- 
quaintances, though slightly changed since the last exhibition. 
The graceful pottery after the antique, by Ipsen, Scholl, etc., is 
more numerously represented than ever, only instead of Greek 
ornament it now favors the Egyptian. Coarse modern flower 
ornament still sticks to the graceful outlines of the vases. Chris- 
tisen’s silver and jewelry, after the antique, are also old friends 
whom we hold in friendly and respectful remembrance. They are 
gracefully clad in classical garb, and are as successful in this way 
as Van Kempen’s, the Dutch maker’s, work in the same line would 
fain wish to be. We must not forget the Royal Porcelain Factory, 
whose graceful dinner and tea services (our old favorites) in blue 
and white, are much more genuine than its pretentious realistic 
paintings of plants and insects, which are as stiff and absurd as 
they can well be. 

Crossing over to Sweden, though this is not an easy matter in 
the Champ de Mars building, because we are obliged first to pass 
through Russia, Italy, Spain and other countries, we find that its 
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most important pottery and porcelain works, those of Roerstrand 
and Gustavsberg, have nothing strictly novel to show. Neither 
seems to have altered its character, but it is pleasant to behold 
how both works are striving to improve and refine their drawing, 
composition and painting. Whilst the chief aim of Gustavsberg 
is delicacy and graceful outline in dinner services (most successful 
specimens of work, these), also contributing statuettes in dzscuct 
ware, Roerstrand seeks its forte in faience, though it also admira- 
bly copies or imitates a variety of makes, such as Sévres pate sur 
pate, and furnishes immense tile stoves and fire places as well. 
Both these works, in their way, are the pride of their country. 
The iron and steel work of Eskilstuna might well aspire to equal 
honors; it is highly artistic, but very poorly represented here. 

Of special interest, too, is the wooden building in the Swedish 
style in the Trocadero Park, comprising the exhibition of a Swed- 
ish society, whose chief object is to preserve ancient specimens 
of artistic handicraft and popular art, for the benefit of the nation 
and to improve national taste. 

The silversmiths’ work is very weak; purity of outline is per- 
ceptible, now and then, in the dinner plate of A. Braese, of Stock- 
holm, but good intentions in this instance are overridden by 
realistic and hackneyed eighteenth century ornamentation. 

Although Norway, too, has now an art-industry museum of its 
own, we cannot expect more from this youthful plant than a pro- 
mise of its tendencies and good intentions. The latter may be 
said to be proved by a beautiful collection of Northern jewelry 
and Northern embroideries, both equally interesting and original, 
also by some carvings in wood, of ancient Scandinavian design, 
something like the Swiss work, but in better taste and of superior 
workmanship. Norwegian modern art-industry is derived party 
from ancient designs transmitted by tradition. The silver filigree 
work, jewelry, candlesticks, etc., first introduced by Thostrup, are 
of such kind, and now there are two new exhibitors, Olsen and 
Lic. Partly, and especially as regards interior decorations, the art- 
industry of Norway, such as it is, inclines towards Denmark, just 
as that of Finland does towards Sweden. Their union is severed 
politically, but in culture and art it exists still. This explains why 
a newly established pottery factory of Christiania takes to imita- 
tion of classical shapes in the same manner, as gracefully and as del- 
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icately, as the Copenhagen makers; also why a room exhibited in 
the Norwegian section is decorated after the antique as thoroughly 
and as correctly as a Danish artist might have decorated it, but it 
also equals the Danish in baldness and lack of delicate perception 
of color. 

Switzerland possesses various industries, but certainly no taste 
of its own. It has splendidly developed certain branches of indus- 
try, but its artistic tendencies simply follow the French, only they 
remain far behind the latter. Originality is not to be expected 
here, unless, indeed, we acknowledge as original a savage kind of 
wood carving which really is not worthy of being mentioned. Some 
few things, however, have improved; others show a faint trace 
of an effort for independence. The former remark applies to the 
white lace curtains, etc., the ornamentation of which is better 
and more appropriate—the hitherto customary wealth of adorn- 
ment in the shape of gardens, landscapes, figures, palaces, etc., has 
almost entirely disappeared. There is a certain amount of style 
now in these objects, and, if not very well defined, the ornamenta- 
tion in flowers, such as it is, is at least gracefully arranged. 

Nothing of the kind can be said of Swiss watches, or rather of 
their decoration; neither of that of the trinkets accompanying 
them. These objects are exhibited in a hall as tastefully decorated 
in gilt leather as they, themselves, are devoid of taste. They are 
as meretricious, as arbitrary and illogical in form and decoration as 
they used to be, with extravagant use, into the bargain, of engraved 
realistic designs and polychromic gold, in particular, red gold which 
is excessively vulgar. The same thing applies to watches, the orna- 
mentation of which is precisely the same as ever, though niello has 
come into favor again elsewhere, and though enamels both graceful 
and various in kind are now produced in France and other countries. 
The Swiss only use the same enamel they have used for years, with 
few exceptions, however, amongst which we note a charming jewel 
case, by Rossel and Fils, in translucid enamel, though the design 
is not a very happy one. Marc Dufaux also exhibits a number of 
small objects in which translucid is combined with Limoges enamel. 
These specimens demonstrate that the old work can be remodelled 
and improved. 

In all this, Swiss taste is completely modern and does not pre- 
tend to be anything else. Only in isolated cases does it venture to 
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look back to things of afcient date and peculiarly Swiss. An- 
cient Swiss dwellings testify to the high standard of Swiss art in 
former times; we will mention nothing but their tiled stoves and 
stained glass. A Swiss architect, Chiodera, now attempts a repro- 
duction of this old Swiss style, in a small room in which every 
detail is in keeping: the wooden wainscot and ceiling, the bay 
windows with stained glass, the gaily colored tiles on the stove, etc. 
The whole makes a fair impression, only the detail is a little wild 
and complicated, too rich and heavy for the space at command. 
In this connection, too, we may mention a new kind of majolica by 
Kuenzi of Hennberg. It is coarse pottery, rather quaint, consist- 
ing of all sorts of plates, vases, jars and other vessels, mostly in 
dark colors and ornamented in flowers and birds after the Italian 
Sgraffito majolica. It strives after refinement, but lacks artistic 
guidance. However, the idea alone deserves every acknowledg- 
ment, as an effort in the right direction, namely, helping Switzer- 
land to develop its national industry by the aid of the remnants of 
ancient art still preserved in the country. For the present, it is 
only a weak beginning occupying a very modest place, indeed, by 
the side of modern Swiss industry. 

Translated by Gustavus Natorp. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Prince BISMARCK’s LETTERS TO HIS WIFE, SISTER AND OTHERS, 
FROM 1844 To 1870. Translated from the German by Fitz’h 
Maxse. New York: Scribners, 1878. Pp. 279. 


The old adage that no man is a hero to his valet, is pretty well 
exploded, and nothing has done more to help this on than the 
absolute publicity in which every one of note is obliged to live 
nowadays. The last evidence of the fact is the publication (in this 
country, by Scribners) of Prince Bismarck’s letters to his wife, his 
sister and others, from 1844 to 1870,—and, apart from the wonder 
as to how such intimate, familiar correspondence could get into 
print, it is certainly a capital little book, giving an admirable idea 
of the domestic and interior life and mind of the great man of our 
day and generation. It is in curious and striking contrast to the 
ponderous volumes of Senior’s Conversations with Thiers and 
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other distinguished persons,—and certainly, in the comparison, 
Thiers, as the representative Frenchman, does not show to advan- 
tage, with his theatrical expressions and his constant aiming at 
effect and struggling for notoriety; while the great German Chan- 
cellor writes in a hearty, simple, wholesome, natural tone, that 
bespeaks a healthy mind in a powerful body. Whether in his cal- 
low days, busy with the petty cares of his county office, looking 
after roads and dykes, farming or hunting, or in the midst of the 
hard work of making peace in Vienna or France, he talks with a 
straightforward energy that marks the man whose will has made 
Germany what it is to-day. Then there is such a steady stream 
of pure fun, innocent quizzing, honest affection, rising, at times, 
into noble strains of sympathy for losses that have befallen near 
and dear ones, that it is plain there is a prodigious reservoir of 
natural strength, from which he can draw fresh supplies of argu- 
ment, of invective, of raillery, of earnest appeal, to meet every 
emergency of the great political career through which he has led 
his king and his country, enabling him to-day to defend his policy 
and to maintain what he thinks necessary for the safety of the 
empire. 

Like all thoroughly great men, his greatness shows itself-in 
little things as well as great ones; in Holland he hits off a capi- 
tal description of the country in a few words,—*It is one equally 
green and level grass meadow, with many clumps of bushes on it, 
much cattle grazing, and several houses cut out of picture books 
placed upon it,—no plough at all.’”” From Frankfort, where he 
spent some wearisome years in attendance on the old German 
Confederacy, he writes:—“«I am quite home-sick for country, 
woodside and laziness, with the indispensible addition of loving 
wife and well behaved, trim children. If a cry of one of these 
hopeful creatures reaches me from the street, my heart fills with 
paternal gratitude and educational maxims.” When he goes on an 
important political mission, he traces, as he travels, the scenes 
that he and his wife passed through on their bridal journey; and 
when he goes to the embassy in Paris and London, he carefully 
examines the houses and describes the discomforts for his wife and 
children, if he has to bring them there to live. He gives a lively 
picture of a fashionable hotel in Paris,—“ Five fire-places and still 
cold, five clocks going, yet never know how late it is, eleven large 
looking-glasses, and my necktie is always awry.” And the same 
cleverness at hitting off the details of a picture, makes his accounts 
of landscapes in Russia, in France, wherever he travels in his long 
career, very attractive, indeed,—his love of nature enables him to 
overcome the fatigues of office, and the burthens of both war and 
peace, for his passion for field sports is strengthened by his zest 
and enjoyment of open-air life, and of beautiful scenery. Then he 
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gives his sound judgment about the advantages of parliamentary 
government—even now only partially understood, and practiced in 
Germany,—for already in 1854, he wished to see Prussia’s position 
“become subject to the dissecting knife of the sharpest criticism 
of the Chambers and the Press; from such, the king, his ministers 
and their policy, if they understand their trade, can reap nothing 
but profit.” 

He advocates “ forcible, competent and straightforward debate ;” 
and certainly he has invited and maintained it, even in the very 
recent discussion of his measures to repress socialism. Very 
characteristic of the man’s downright, straightforward nature, is 
his sharp criticism of the German Federation, and his quotation 
of Heine’s violent vituperation is of itself an evidence of indepen- 
dence, for in those days Heine’s name was, of course, an offence to 
the conservative Prussian. In the same strain he advocates the 
use of a venal press in the interest of good government, while he 
declares his reliance on the weapons that he used so freely,— 
“ferro et igni;’” with sword and fire he repaired the errors of 
Prussia in its progress to German Empire. Then, in his old, fami- 
liar strain, he describes the Empress of Russia, motherly in her 
amiable and natural manner, dressed in black, on a couch, in a 
balcony with a view on the fresh foliage, knitting with long needles 
at a white and red woolen shawl, laughing and scolding in her 
deep voice,—so home-like; and gives a picture of scenery from 
her window, that would set up a painter or a novelist with stock 
in trade for long descriptions; yet he ends his cheery letter with a 
few words of terrible significance, read in the light of to-day :—- 
“T fear less for Austria than for France in a war with Germany.” 
A little later he writes, in the same strain,—“ the first shot on the 
Rhine threatens Paris;” and even then, for this was in 1859, he 
anticipated that Austria would try to help France,—he effectually 
prevented that by his short, sharp, decisive campaign, in advance 
of the great blow with which he levelled France and raised Ger- 
many. It took eight years of hard work to show him that he had 
nerves, and could be sick; but he is much sooner roused from his 
fancy that he would be content to be a diplomatist forever, living 
in a dull place with beautiful scenery, by adverse newspaper criti- 
cism, and he declares roundly that he had never given any other 
advice than reliance “on our own force and that of the German 
people, whose national power, in the event of a war, it would be a 
duty to arouse ;”’ and then ends with a bitter phrase, not usual, at 
least in these letters, but strongly characteristic.—* men are not to 
be relied on, and I am thankful for every impulse that drives me 
into myself.” A few years later, he “asks no change in his posi- 
tion, till he retired to set the carpenter at his coffin without un- 


” 


necessary haste ;” “the ambition to be a minister quits a man, 
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nowadays ;” (note the bad translation, characteristic of the whole 
volume,) and “in Paris or London I should exist more comfortably, 
and a change of abode is half way to dying ;” and then, with his 
mind still bent on his old farming pursuits, he speaks of inquiries 
about health as “ indispensable manure on the sterile soil of con- 
versation.”” Then comes a letter of condolence to his brother-in-law, 
on the death of a son, that is a masterpiece of excellence, simply, 
as a friend and a brother, telling him how he feels his sufferings as 
if they were his own, “ how all small cares and vexations, which 
daily accompany our life, vanish at the iron appearance of real 
misfortune,” and how “the circle of those whom we love contracts 
itself, and receives no increase till we have grandchildren ;” it is 
full of the loftiest confidence in an immortality that is beyond all 
doubt, and is even stronger, as an unconscious confession of faith, 
than the somewhat labored defence in answer to some good Chris- 
tian pastor, who makes careful inquiry about his soul’s welfare and 
gets rather a sharp rap about uncharitable and arrogant censure. 
He goes forward bravely in advocacy of a conservative national 
representation, a closer consolidation of the German force for de- 
fence,—showing that, in 1861, he was far in advance of his party, 
or indeed, of any party in Germany; and he has no wish to 
make a career, and has “as downright a fear of being minister as 
of a cold bath; yet on reading over his letter, declares that he is 
neither dissatisfied with nor tired of life, roundly denounces the 
vulgarities of vain and malicious men in public life, and then 
asking, answers his own question, “who is not?” “It all depends 
how life ripens the nature of one or the other,—with round holes, 
with sun or with wet weather,—bitter, sweet or rotten,’’—he is 
first of all thinking about his crops in his cold north country. 
Then he chafes at official life in Berlin, giving, as a sample of his 
experience, that of one day when he left the house at eight in the 
morning, returned in great haste five times to change his dress, 
and got back finally at eleven, longing for Paris; then he roundly 
declares that “rest is in the grave, at all events I hope so;” 
although he denounces, in a wholesome, hearty way, the smells of 
drainage and dry rot in the hotel of the Prussian Embassy, 
sends his sister a plan showing its intolerable inconveniences, 
especially the narrow, dark, steep stairs, which he “cannot 
pass on account of his breadth of shoulders,—and without 
crinoline;” but he finds time to ask for “ baumkuchen ”’ and after 
the health of his chestnut mare. Then comes a journey in the 
south of France, and his letters are redolent of light and life and 
love, tenderness for his wife, anxiety to give her a perfect picture 
of all he sees and does, and a natural zest in new scenes and fine 
scenery, that tells the man’s wholesome mind. Even when he is 
in the midst of the struggle for control in Berlin, he complains 
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that life in a glass case is somewhat uncomfortable, yet he finds 
relief from the hard work in good black puddings and home-made 
sausages. He needed a substantial breakfast, for he describes “ the 
load of work growing from day to day,—from 8 to 11, diplomacy ; 
from II to 2-30, ministerial councils; then till 4, personal report 
to the king; from 4% to 434, a gallop in the rain; at 5, dinner in 
the palace ; from 7 till the present hour of 10, work of all kinds; 
but healthy and good sleep, strong thirst,” and he is an amateur in 
beers, wisely attributing the good and bad characteristics of Ger- 
many, to the greater or lesser merit of the beer supplied its various 
districts. 

He has the happy faculty of enjoying a journey because it 
enables him to roam through mountains and woods in sweet forget- 
fulness of the world, and of making a political progress with the 
king, a tender incident in recalling to memory the happy days 
spent with his wife in their honeymoon on the same route. He 
recalls the sixteen years of his happy life as husband and father, 
speaks of his empty bachelor days, and then he describes a lovely 
scene, as he says his boy would do, as “a huge dish of cabbage, 
deep and narrow, and garnished at the edges with hard boiled 
eggs,” but he soon talks with the grave earnestness that marks 
and strengthens his new pictures of scenery. Over and over again 
he complains of his hard life as a minister, wishing that some in- 
trigue would turn him out of office, so that “ he could turn his back 
with honor on this uninterrupted flow of ink,” and he thinks it no 
life «for an honest country gentleman.” He hates to be looked 
at, by the people, like a new rhinoceros, although he found conso- 
lation for that in very good beer, and he finds it “ uncomfortable, 
this existence on the stage, when one wants to drink a glass of 
beer in peace.”” When he hoped for two days in idle repose, 
‘couriers, inkstands, audiences and visits whiz about me without 
interruption,’ yet soon after, at Biarritz, he finds that “the bad 
habit of working has taken such deep root, that he feels some 
uneasiness of conscience about doing nothing,” and has almost 
home-sickness for his office in Berlin. : 

The neglect to write to his sister on her birthday is followed by 
a cry of distress, “ there is so much must in my life that I seldom 
get as far as the wl. The tread-mill goes on with its grinding 
day after day, and I seem to myself like the tired hack on it, who 
pushes it on underneath him without himself moving from the 
spot.” Even in the busy days of ’65, he declares that “he who 
calls me an unconscientious politician does me wrong ; let him first 
put his own conscience to the proof on this battle-field,” and then 
come his letters to his wife during his first experience of real war, 
the Austrian Campaign of 1866,—full of kindness for the dead and 
wounded, the sick and suffering, asking for segars and newspapers 
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for the hospitals, and a novel to read, declaring that is impossible 
in the turmoil to realize the situation,—recalling again his jour- 
ney with his bride twenty years before, through the same scenes 
that were now marked by his great victories, yet hoping fora 
_ peace that will be worth the trouble, and taking, for his part, the 

ungrateful task of pouring water in the foaming wine, of making 

the visitors see what limits they must put upon their demands, 
even in the midst of their success,—*“ we are so bold that the Aus- 
trian positions of to-day are fixed for our head-quarters to-morrow.” 
The little book closes with the famous letter to his wife written 
from France just after the surrender of the Emperor Napoleon at 
Sedan,—it was captured by franc-tireurs and published by a French 
newspaper, with that happy disregard, that characterizes the Gaul 
in his pursuit of starting sensations, of all the warnings to be silent, 
—Bismarck tells briefly the story of the day, «it cost France, one 
hundred-thousand men and an Emperor, it is an event of great 
weight in the world’s history, a victory for which we will humbly 
thank the Almighty, which decides the war, even if we have to carry 
it on against France shorn of her Emperor.’’—While we may thank 
the French for thus publishing this curious commentary on their 
own future, by their own conqueror, we may also gratefully acknowl- 
edge our. thanks for this little collection of a letters as a very valu- 
able contribution to the means of forming a judgment of the 
foremost man of his generation, although we wonder how it came 
to see the light. 


THE RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF THE STEAM EncinE. A Course of 
Lectures on the Steam Engine, delivered to the Students of Dy- 
namical Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania. By 
William D. Marks, Whitney Professor of Dynamical Engi- 
neering, With numerous illustrations. Pp. 161, 12mo. Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Professor Marks’s work was going through the press at the 
time when our article, “ Some University Books,” appeared. Hence 
its omission from the list then passed in review.* It is a-work 
which especially aims to supply a want felt by practical engineers. 
Even outside observers can very well see the importance of the 
subject. Those who have read the history of Watts’s discoveries, 
and that of John Fitch’s experiments, will remember how they were 
brought to a standstill by the lack of a knowledge of the right pro- 
portions of the parts of anengine. It was toa seemingly accidental 


* By an oversight, Dr. Edgar F. Smith’s book was there described as a Manual of 
Quantitative Analysis, It should have been Qualitative Analysis. It gives us pleas- 
ure to add that it has been adopted as a text book in the laboratories of the Johns Hop- 
kins University and several other eminent colleges and technical schools. 
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discovery in this regard that the latter owed nearly all his success. 
And the great question of making a steam engine remunerative to 
the highest point, is closely bound up with this of the right propor- 
tion of its parts. Anybody can make a structure which will move ; 
but science is needed to insure that, on the one hand, not a needless 
ounce of steel or iron is carried, and, on the other, that no part is 
likely to give way through flimsiness of construction. 

It might therefore be supposed that all these questions of propor- 
tion would, ere this, have been settled with mathematical accuracy 
and put into a shape at once accessible and intelligible to the mem- 
bers of the craft. But this is not the case. A few rule-of-thumb max- 
ims have been brought into currency, as the outcome of crude, undi- 
gested experience, without ever being submitted to strictly scientific 
investigation; and these rules cover only a part of the subject. 
Professor Marks is actually breaking new ground in the English 
literature of the steam engine, and, while he can point to discussions 
of these subjects in elaborate French and German treatises, he has 
prepared the first handy book on the subject. 

Without being able to view the work with the insight of an 
expert, we can say that the author has written with clearness, preci- 
sion and a close attention to his main themes. All his discussions are 
based on mathematical science, but they are as intelligible in their 
results as the case permits of. And what experts think of it is 
seen by the fact that it is already the text-book in use in the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale College, in Lehigh University and 
in the University of California. 


Tue Historic MANSIONS AND BUILDINGS OF PHILADELPHIA: with 
some Notice of their Owners and Occupants. By Thompson 
Westcott. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


While Mr. Westcott’s book is unquestionably a valuable addition 
to literature of its kind, the information it embodies is, for the 
most part, presented in so uninviting a shape that it is not likely 
to prove very attractive to any save those who are especially inter- 
ested in antiquarian research. The book is so good that one can- 
not help wishing it were better. The learned author, with all his 
accurate knowledge concerning every branch of his subject, his 
shrewd judgment in the nice task of sifting the enormous mass of 
material at his disposal, and his perfectly intelligible if somewhat 
formal literary style, fails to produce so readable a book as Watson 
has given us, notwithstanding the recklessness of the latter as to 
dates, his child-like credulity as to tradition, and his slovenly, 
unscholarly diction. The reason of this is plain enough: Mr. 
Westcott has overlooked the picturesque side of his subject. He 
has peopled his “ Mansions” with nothing more lively than the 
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pale spectres of a by-gone time, (save in the Landsdowne paper— 
which introduces some good company of the Revolutionary period,) 
while the garrulous old Annalist evokes for his readers the very 
individuality of the ancient Philadelphians and, clothing them in 
the quaint garb they were used to wear, sees them in motion in 
the streets and houses he loves so well and about which he prat- 
tles so pleasantly. In the paper on “The Letitia House,” so called 
after Penn’s daughter, Mr. Westcott gives us the first clear account 
that has yet been published of her marriage with the Englishman 
William Aubrey and the money difficulties that presently arose 
between her husband and her father, all of singular interest as 
confirming the beauty of Penn’s character, his patriarchal affection 
for his family, and his prodigal self-sacrifice in money transactions. 
But we get almost nothing of the personality of the wilful damsel 
of whom her father writes regretfully to Logan—that he cannot 
prevail with “Tish” to remain in Pennsylvania, and who herself, 
it appears, wrote threatening letters to Logan concerning the 
unproductiveness of her American properties. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the plan of “The Historic Man- 
sions” is of too serious a nature to admit of the embellishment of 
fancy, but we cannot help thinking that a somewhat more graceful 
pen might have adde:| much interest to these pages without neces- 
sarily sacrificing historical accurary. Even as it is, we cannot be 
too grateful for anything that may serve as a reminder of a period 
in our history of which the more tangible memorials are disap- 
pearing so rapidly under the march of utility. In spite of its 
faults of omission, the book fills an important niche in our slen- 
derly furnished department of antiquarian literature and will 
doubtless keep its place as a topographical directory of Colonial 
and Revolutionary times in Philadelphia. It is, besides, a hand- 
some specimen of the printer’s art, and enriched by many copies 
of those curiously interesting old wood-cuts of the last century, in 
which it seems to be always Sunday afternoon and cold. 


Rounp Asout France. By E. C. Grenville Murray. London: 
MacMillan & Co., 1878. Pp. 368. 


This is a volume of papers contributed to Zhe Daily News, like 
those that appeared some years since of the letters of M. Louis 
Blanc from England to the Revue des Deux Mondes, but less sug- 
gestive and philosophical. The style is vivacious and effective, sus- 
taining the interest of the reader; marked occasionally by violent 
similes, which have been hitherto considered Americanisms, and 
by the indifferent use of purisms like the Court of the Carrousel, 
the Princess of Lamballe, the “Univers,” the “France,” with the 
unaltered French like the Duc d’ Audifret-Pasquier, the Champs 
de Mars, the Compte de Morny, rarely by an inelegant mixture, 
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such as the Count de Clermont. The book will interest the reader, 
but we doubt whether it will leave him much the wiser. Some of 
the subjects discussed are very extensive, important, complicated 
and technical, such as the Jesuits, the French Clergy, Press, Finance, 
Procedure, Army and Elections. To an instructive treatment of 
any of these, at least two things are necessary: to wit,—a knowl- 
edge of their principles and organization, and an acquaintance with 
the practical results of their administration. The former supposes 
more or less technical study, and the latter very general as well as 
correct observation. But Mr. Murray’s papers are hasty contribu- 
tions to the daily press, and it detracts nothing from their worth 
as such, to say that they are not at their best when given to the 
public to read at leisure in book form. They do not betray much 
research, and the value of one man’s observation of a limited num- 
ber of priests, prefects or soldiers, on a limited number of occasions, 
combined with the usual amount of hearsay, is not very great in 
helping others to form just opinions about the French clergy, gov- 
ernment, or army. Yet, upon these diverse subjects, positive and 
final judgments are offered, which call to mind the judicial maxim, 
audi alteram partem. Papers like those on the customs of the 
duello, the anniversary of the Commune, an ill-used town, the 
expenses of the French army officers, are not open to these criti- 
cisms; but nothing could be more superficial than the paper on 
French finance, and especially on the Credit Foncier. About the 
latter, the uninformed reader will carry away only some vague 
intimations of inside frauds; but, besides this, he will remain igno- 
rant of its functions and methods, and even of the existence of a 
kindred institution, the Credit Mobilier. Very few English or 
American lawyers, unfamiliar with the civil law, would consider 
themselves competent to offer an opinion upon the French proce- 
dure, but here are three or four clever articles upon the subject, 
which reduce it to a malicious system of administering injustice, 
through the medium of inequitable principles and dishonest and 
incompetent officials. To it, indeed, the author ascribes the many 
French revolutions, and we are left to wonder why France, in 
changing governments—to adopt the phrase—as often as a French- 
man does his shirts, never seriously meddled with this causa cau- 
sans. The truth is, that an Englishman accustomed to the public 
oral examination and jury trials of the common law, cannot appre- 
ciate the merits—inferior no doubt, but still the merits—of the 
civil law. 

The papers upon political questions disclose the author as an 
eloquent advocate of the Republicans. Some of the disingenuous- 
ness and oppression attributed to the conservative administration 
in 1877, we hope may be due to this partisan temper; otherwise, 
another revolution is to be expected, and in the meantime we have 
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to congratulate ourselves that political shortcomings are not ¢on- 
fined to the United States. 


Tue Birp oF PassaGe. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. Appleton’s New 
Handy Volume Series. 
The Bird of Passage is unworthy of even Sheridan Le Fanu. 

An English gentleman who finds his ideal of womanhood in a 

beautiful gipsy girl who threatens to break an offending potato pot 

“with one whack of the poker,” and speaks of an enemy as a man 

“awful good at the cudgel,” will fail to interest those in whose 

minds social proprieties have any place. Such a temper Mr. Le 

Fanu would consider to be an impulse from Satan, deadening such 

generosity as rises in readers who, in the fine frenzy of his hero, 

will long to throw off the “cowardly and suicidal” life of the 
world, and to find their recompense among children of Nature, and 
moralizings, like this of the gipsy maid, on the vanities of life,— 

« Ain’t we queer cats, and never think o’ one thing—no, not half 

an hour? * * * Cryin’ comes in change and time, and time and 

change will dry our tears again.” 


MisericorpiA. By Ethel Lynn Linton. Appleton’s New Handy 


Volume Series. 


Misericordia begins with an outbreak of jealousy and an 
engagement broken by Millicent Despard, whose lover, Noel Thor- 
burn, is drawn six days in the week to the cottage of the heroine, 
Mrs. Fairclough, by the fascination of their mutual tastes for the 
palette and the brush. Frank Hardisty, an old lover of Millicent’s, 
induced by her to trace the former life of Mrs. Fairclough, who 
passes for a widow in England, chances on her husband, the Mar- 
chese Capozzi, to whom he unwittingly betrays the hiding-place 
of his most unhappy wife, and Millicent is avenged by Capozzi’s 
coming upon her at the moment in which Noel Thorburn is offering 
his love. So far, the story goes on its own merits, but the sequel is 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt, of which story this is far too sugges- 
tive. The Marchese has all outward attractive qualities, but 
through his half-shut eyes sees, hears, suspects all things of the 
woman whom he has taken back to the old life of misery in Italy. 
Then a yacht trip in the Bay of Naples, the fire-flies, music and soft 
lights, with the Marchese hissing insults into her ear, while the 
captain and crew rejoice to see, in his smile and manner, the evi- 
dence of the good feeling between them: A gust of wind, two 
white arms raised in the air, a scream, a splash, the Marchese over- 
board, with eyes fixed on his wife, sinks in the waves. She returns 
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to England, meets Frank Hardisty, and puts before him the wrong 
he did to her to gratify Millicent, whom he is about to marry, and 
the honest Englishman is heartily ashamed of his experience as an 
amateur detective. The evil of her life is over, and her marriage 
to Noel fixed; but one day an argument arises between them, sup- 
posing a similar case of a man drowned,—if the woman with him 
pushes him in, could anything justify the crime? Noel’s condem- 
nation of any one, even of herself, who could not or would not 
resist temptation, is uncompromising. After three days he receives 
her picture, with A/sericordia engraved upon the back, with two 
dates, that of the drowning of the Marchese, and that of their last 
interview three days past. He never sees or hears from her again, 
or knows that at Naples the sister Misericordia is praying that her 
sin may be taken away. 

The story is well told, but in its strongest part it reads like an 
echo of George Eliot. 


GORDON BALDWIN. PHILCSOPHER’S PENDULUM. By Rudolph Lin- 
dau. Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series. 


This is the record of lives in which everything is out of joint. 
George Forbes, a bachelor of tastes and selfishness, a born ennuyé, 
“polite and regardless of others,” is rather the hero of the first 
story of this book than Gordon Baldwin, a merchant of Japan, who 
brings letters of introduction to Forbes in Paris. The heroine, 
Jane Leland, loves the indifferent Forbes; but attracts Baldwin, 
who is rejected by her family as a resident of Japan. Forbes hav. 
ing many sins to answer for, it seems unjust that evil fortunes 
should follow him because, being a millionaire, he hesitates about 
buying out Baldwin’s business interest that he may be free for 
Miss Leland. He returns to Japan, reappears in Paris years after- 
ward, marries Miss Leland, never tired of waiting for Forbes, and 
she, after marriage, detests him. Ina quarrel he strikes Forbes 
who falls on a stone and is killed. No one ever suspects the fact 
except his wife who leaves him and he goes to Japan to meet a he- 
roic death in carrying a line to a stranding ship. 

Henry Warren, of the Pendulum, was in his youth a teacher, 
and without declaring himself a lover of Ellen Gilmore, whose 
marriage drove him into wandering, to seek forgetfulness, till the 
story opens with his visits to an old friend in Germany and the de- 
velopment of the Pendulum theory. The pendulum of life being 
raised to high ambitions, swings back to despair and then falls off 
till, at absolute repose, it stops. Evidently Warren was not of the 
stuff of which strong souls were made, for in this nothingness years 
pass till he meets Ellen, a widow, and immediately runs to Europe 
where he prepares to end his “ life logically in strict accordance with 
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my whole past, by making my first avowal of love on my death-bed.” 
Ellen arrives and whispers to the dying man, “I have always loved 
you,” and he answers “I knew it from the first,” and the aimless 
life is done. The wise counsellor of the Confessio Amantis could 
have given no help here, 


«« He hath the sore which no man heleth, 
The whiche is cleped lacke of herte.”’ 





THE FISHERMAN OF AuGE. By Katharine S. MacQuoid. Apple- 
ton’s New Handy Volume Series. 


This is a pretty story of French village life, of its love-makings, 
disappointments and marriages. The strong home feeling of the 
French peasant, the reverence for parents and the parental interest, 
not only for the welfare, but for the happiness of their children, 
the graceful chattering of the old women, are all well drawn. In 
our ruder social life we lack one of the greatest charms of French 
society, the viele femme, but in the higher civilization coming to us 
year by year, we may hope for an old age in our women, which 
household drudgery and petty cares will not have so far deadened 
to the beauties and graces of life as to deserve banishment from its 
rightful place as the authority of the Salon. 





Otp Martin Boscawen’s Jest. By Marian C. L. Reeves and 
Emily Read. Library of Choice Novels. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


The two writers of this book have done little justice to men in 
their three male characters. Martin Boscawen is a miser, whose 
nephew, Stephen Badger, tries to poison him and is prevented by 
Martin’s acknowledged granddaughter Madelon. The crime would 
have proved useless as the old man dies in a few moments, and his 
will, leaving Stephen heir, is the jest, the bulk of the property 
being devised to Madelon, who is betrothed to another nephew, 
Anstell. No one except Madelon knows of Stephen’s attempt, and 
when he finds that she will not marry him he secures himself by 
charging the crime upon her as an impatient and impulsive child. 
He tells this tale to Anstell, the third sorry male, who believes it, 
and Madelon, too angry to justify herself to one who should have 
had faith in her, runs away to relatives in France. After many 
years, Anstell, believing her dead, traces out these relatives who 
are her heirs and falls in love with Madelon,as a Breton maiden 
Ninorche. All is made right and the book closes with their taking 
bread and salt with Stephen after Austell has again heard, unchal- 
lenged, his accusation of the girl whom they both know to be in- 
nocent. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning gave us a rule for reading, that 
every book having a “ beauty and salt of truth,” she would not 
bargain with it “so much help by so much reading.” But the 
instinct for the best in the great army of readers being less true, 
there is no sadder sight, to one who knows books, than to see them 
eating husks among the swine, who might be feasting with the 
gods. This is not too harsh language to use of books such as this 
under consideration, when we think of the early singers of English 
poetry, of the giants of old left unread by the children of to-day. 
And it is to such books as this that we owe the decline of poetic 
appreciation, far more than to the predominance of scientific read- 
ing, to which Steadman attributes it. “Our school girls and 
spinsters wander down the lanes with Darwin, Huxley and Spenser 
under their arms, or if they carry Tennyson, Longfellow and 
Morris, read them in the light of spectrum analysis, or test them 
by the economics of Mill and Bain.” To these readers science 
has fairy tales, and displays life and being in a way not less fasci- 
nating or beautiful than the most admired productions of pure 
imagination. No one line of good reading ever conflicts with any 
other: it is that which is false to nature which blinds the eyes and 
dulls the ears. 
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